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Though Death with Life, though Wrong with Right, 
Are bound within the scheme of things, 
Yet can our souls on soaring wings 
Gain to a loftier, purer height. 

That Right is that which must prevail 

If not here there, if not no^ then. 

Is the one Truth which shall not fail 

For all the doubts and fears of men . 
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CHAPTER I. 

MISS GAYTHORNE. 

When none admire, 'ds useless to excel ; 
Where none are beaux, 'tis vain to be a belle. 

The room was pleasant, comfortable, and 
old-fashioned. It had a low ceiling, a 
Brussels carpet, a correct set of drawing- 
room furniture encased in chintz, and a few 
supplementary tables and chairs of more 
modem make, and a piano. The fireplace 
was filled with plants, and there were some 

B 
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books and a jar of flowers on the round 
centre table. 

Mrs. Halliday sat knitting in her arm- 
chair by the big bow-window ; and further 
in the recess stood a girl of two or three 
and twenty, gazing out upon the formal 
sandy-looking lawn and the geranium beds, 
the belt of firs, and the glimpse beyond of 
red-tiled cottages and a line of green water. 
She was a girl who had narrowly missed 
being handsome, and who could be fasci- 
nating when she pleased, for her dark, 
straight eyebrows almost met over large, 
clear grey eyes, the mouth was wonderfully 
mobile, and the brightness of her smile 
more than atoned for the slight habitaal 
droop of the comers of her lips and th6 
want of softness about the firm chin. 
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She was not looking fascinating at pre- 
sent ; frowning brows and an expression of 
boredom evidenced that she was dissatisfied 
with the prospect. 

" I am afraid, aunt, that Gatby is rather 
slow/' she said. 

" I expected you would find it so after 
all your dissipations," said the elder lady, 
calmly. " You will get used to it in time, 
my dear.'' 

'' Oh, I hope not," responded the girl, 
devoutly. " I beg your pardon, aunt, but 
I cannot imagine how you endure it." 

" It is very pretty and quiet." 

" I know it is delightfully pretty, the sort 
of place to make a picture of, but not 
to live in. And it's quiet enough, cen 
tainly." 
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**And you came for quiet, you know^ 
Rachel.'' 

"Yes, I came for quiet, I know,*' re- 
peated Rachel, restlessly. Then she smiled, 
and her aunt smiled too, though neither- 
looked at the other. 

" And you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that people in your lively London are 
dull without you — Captain Fairfax, for in- 
stance." 

Mrs. Halliday glanced up at her niece 
now, and watched her from the comers of 
smiling eyes. 

'• Is he ? " said Rachel ; and she turned, 
away her head slightly. She did not blush,, 
but her movement was suggestive of blush- 
ing, and conveyed that impression to her 
aunt 
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Mrs. Halliday understood the case per- 
fectly. Captain Fairfax was considered a 
very eligible /^r/^*; he had paid attentions 
to Miss Rachel Gaythome all the season, 
and there were reasons to suppose she did 
not object to them. But he had not come 
to the point, and Rachel was a girl who 
liked to flirt and enjoy herself. The season 
was well-nigh over, and every prospect 
appeared of the same thing being repeated 
at Brighton or Scarborough — pleasant 
enough for the young people, but highly 
unsatisfactory to the mother of four 
•daughters. Mrs. Gaythorne bethought 
herself of an expedient. Rachel was 
suddenly pronounced pale and in need of 
fresh air, and despatched to Gatby, which 
was in reasonable distance of the shooting 
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quarters of the Captain's uncle. That the 
Captain would visit Gatby was pretty cer- 
tain ; that he could not do so without 
definite intentions was evident, seeing the 
limited attractions of Gatby per se. 

At present Rachel was passing the first 
days of exile, and there was as yet no sign 
on the horizon of Captain Fairfax. She had 
no one to flirt with, nothing to distract her 
mind, and if the Captain appeared he would 
assuredly be welcomed with a joy that 
would be extremely gratifying to him. He 
was in no great hurry to come ; he was 
looking about him, and making sure that 
there was no other girl in his set quite so 
''jolly'' as Rachel Gaythorne before he 
made the final plunge. He thought about 
her more seriously now that the decision 
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must be made, and she, in Gatby Parson- 
age, thought about him also. 

" Do you never have visitors, aunt ? " 
enquired the girl presently. 

" Not very often, and never any captains," 
was the response. '' Only old friends of 
your uncle, parishioners who want help, 
and the Curate.'' 

"Oh! the Curate— what is he like?'' 
asked Miss Gaythorne, serenely, yet with 
added interest. Here surely was an ap- 
proachable human being at last. 

" What is Mr. Latimer like ? You'll see 
him before long, my dear. He is very 
hard-working, and takes a great deal of 
work off your uncle's shoulders. I know 
nothing against him, but I am afraid Canon 
Barber does not quite approve of some of 
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his views. Canon Barber says he belongs 
to the new school, and the Canon and your 
uncle do not agree with the new school." 

Rachel* s eyes opened wider. 

" Dear me ! " she said, ** do you mean 
that he is a Ritualist ? ** And a vision of 
candles, cassocks, and processions rose up 
before her. Could such things have pene- 
trated to Gatby ? 

*' My dear, I know nothing about Ritual- 
ism, and I don't know much about the new 
school ; you must ask your uncle. But as 

Mr. Latimer is a good worker, perhaps his 
views may not matter very much.*' 

Which was, possibly, an odd sentiment 
for a clergyman's wife to express, but had 
a good deal of truth in it all the same. 

" Surely that will only make him the 
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more dangerous/' said Rachel, lightly. 
^' But I don't care about his views, auntie, 
and I like him for not suiting Canon 
Barber, the dullest preacher I ever heard. 
I want to know his age and what he is 
like." 

Mrs. Halliday smiled. 

*' Not a bit like Mr. Hardy whom you 
used to play croquet with. You'll have to 
<lo without flirting, Rachel; it is no use 
trying it on with Mr. Latimer." 

Miss Gay thorne looked incredulous. What 
single man could not be flirted with ? — ^just 
in the absence of Captain Fairfax, pour 
passer le temps. 

The following Sunday Miss Gay thorne 
went, as a matter of course, to Gatby 
•Church for morning service. Equally of 
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course she dressed herself with care and 
taste ; her fashionable dress, a delicate 
grey with suggestions of crimson here 
and there, with its puffings and pleatings 
and embroideries, fitting so perfectly her 
graceful figure, was made in a style not 
often seen in the primitive fishing village. 
The tiny, coquettish bonnet allowed the 
thick knot of dark hair to be seen behind, 
her dainty grey gloves seemed made espe- 
cially for her slim hands, and her high- 
heeled boots were of latest Parisian cut. 
She would not have dressed carelessly 
because she was in Gatby instead of 
London on any account, for, apart from 
the thought of curates and all such tem- 
porary acquaintances, might not Captain 
Fairfax be met any day in the hilly streets^ 
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or be shown into the low-ceilinged, gold- 
papered drawing-room ? 

But it must be confessed that Miss Gay- 
thome had not forgotten the Curate, and, 
looking in her glass at the elegantly cos- 
tumed figure and the bright face reflected 
therein, Rachel might very excusably have 
thought a curate must be blind if he was 
to remain obtuse to her charms ; but 
Rachel's thoughts did not go so far as 
that. 

Gatby Church was a small and, truth to 
tell, somewhat dingy edifice. It bore no 
traces of implanted Ritualism in appear- 
ance or service. There were no Gregorian 
chants, no banners, or other innovations. 
The choir children, up in the gallery with 
the old organ, sang, with more heartiness- 
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than musical merit, the time-honoured tunes 
known to the village folk, who, standing in 
their high-backed dark pews, stared with 
wonder and admiration at the young lady 
from the Parsonage. Mr. Halliday, placid, 
^rey-headed, and portly, was followed from 
the vestry by a tall man with a closely- 
shaven face and dark hair. It was not the 
Curate who was to preach this morning, 
but the Rector, who invariably read his 
composition for the space of half-an-hour, 
neither more nor less, and when it was 
^nded laid his spectacles on his closed 
book as a sign for the congregation to rise. 
He was not much of a parish priest, but he 
was an able antiquary, and had a theory of 
his own about the Moabite stone. The 
congregation did not understand his dis- 
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courses, but possibly they liked them none 

the less for that, and their respect for his 
learning was immense. The Rev. Miles 
Latimer read the prayers in a high, clear, 
rather hard, but not unmusical voice that 
was almost a monotone. 

Miss Gaythome listened to her uncle 
with the attention a double duty to him 
demanded ; but she was not sorry that as 
they left church Mr. Halliday brought his 
curate to be introduced to her. 

" Mr. Latimer, Rachel, as you are 
already aware ; my niece, Miss Gaythorne, 
who has come from London to stay with us 
for a short time." 

Rachel held out a small gloved hand and 
braceleted wrist, and looked up smilingly 
at the young clergyman with her bright, 
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long-lashed grey eyes. She was in one of 
her fascinating moods. 

Mr. Latimer uttered a few common- 
place com*teous words, and his steady 
brown eyes rested just one moment on her 
face, when, apparently noting nothing es- 
pecial there to demand further attention, he 
returned to conversation with the Rector 
and walked with him to the Parsonage 
gates, without any effort to improve 
the acquaintance. Then he shook hands 
again with the Rector's wife and 
niece, declined Mrs. Halliday's invitation 
to dinner, and walked back to the vil- 
lage. 

Miss Gaythome was aware that she 
might as well have been fifty and attired 
in linsey-woolsey and a poke bonnet, for 
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all the impression she had made upon the 
new Curate. 

" I am afraid he is a prig I '* she said to 
herself, as she went upstairs and took off 
the fluffy little bonnet and short veil. 

*' Will you care to go to church again 
this afternoon? " her aunt asked. " It is 
only a children's service, so don't go if you 
are not disposed." 

" I think I will stay at home, thank 
you," said Miss Gaythome, calmly. " I 
suppose it will be only Mr. Latimer." 

She would not for the world have 
admitted that he was "only 'Mr. Latimer," 
because of his blindness to herself, but she 
found the afternoon a trifle dull, and began 
to wish a little restlessly that she had gone 
to see the children of Gatby. And the 
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evening did not promise to be much live- 
lier. Mr. Halliday went to sleep over The 
Guardian^ and there was only a Sunday 
magazine bound in a large thick volume for 
Rachel to amuse herself with. 



CHAPTER II. 

ACROSS THE CLIF.F. 

Trofts that wake 
To, perish never. 

" I SUPPOSE you have no church serviae 
in the evening, uncle ? " 'Rachel asked, 
over the tea-table. 

"Not in the churcTi ; you'd better 'have 
gene this afternoon, Rachel. Latimer 
holds a service down in the village ; it is 
his own whim and I don't interfere, solong 
as he does not go too far. One would 
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suppose Gatby was the wickedest place in 
the world to see the way in which Latimer 
goes on. He says they won't come to 
evening church, it is too far, so he has got 
this mission-room chapel at the other end 
of the village for their benefit." 

" It is a long way," said Rachel ; for 
Gatby Church had to serve for the spiritual 
needs of two villages, and consequently 
stood a mile away from each. " Don't 
you think Mr. Latimer was right ? " 

" Oh, I am not going to interfere," said 
the Rector, shrugging his shoulders 
slightly. '* Lused to be content to let the 
folks look after their own business for the 
rest of the week after a sermon on Sunday 
morning and the children's service on Sun- 
day afternoon, but he is at something or 
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Other every day of the week. I tell him that 
if they don't rebel they will grow into a col- 
lection of saints past my comprehension.'* 

And Mr. Halliday laughed in an un- 
believing good-humoured way. 

" I knew he must be a prig/' Rachel 
repeated, inwardly ; nevertheless, she pro- 
claimed her intention of going to Mr. 
Latimer's service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Halliday were not disposed 
to encourage her to the extent of offering 
her their company. 

" But Mrs. Parker — you know Mrs. 
Parker, Rachel ? the next house down the 
road ? — Mrs. Parker always goes, and she 
will take care of you. You must not go 
unless she takes you ; it would not be safe, 
would it, Lawrence ? '* 
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*" Safe ? " Rachel scornfully resentecl the 
word. " You don't imagine I should be 
frightened in Gatby, auntie ? ^' 

" My dear, they are a rough lot down 
here, very rough ; you do not know them. 
I would not have you come up t'he cliflf road 
alone on any account." 

Miss Gaythorne was laughingly incre- 
dulous and perfectly unconvinced j she was 
not in the least sorry, except on Mrs. 
Parker's account, to find that worthy 
woman suffering from a cold which pre- 
vented her attempting the long evening 
walk. 

The road from the Parsonage to Gatby 
was a very picturesque way over the cliffs. 
One or two shaggy goats scrambled about 
the crags, and far down below was the 
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strip of sandy beach zigzagged among bays 
and caves, and then the far-stretching 
green sea. The sunlight was brightly 
gleaming on the shining water, and half in 
the gleam and half in the shadows the red- 
tiled cottages of the village clustered in 
artistic groups. Some fisher children were 
straying about the road, and now and again 
a young urchin would make no secret of 
his opinion on Rachel and Rachel's Sun- 
day finery. Rachel did not object ; since 
there was no one else to admire her, better 
the Gatby children than an absolute blank. 
She laughed, and thought Mrs. Halliday 
must consider her a timid creature indeed 
to suppose she needed company in Gatby. 
But this was at six o'clock, broad bright 
daylight. 
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The little chapel, which had been bought 
from some obscure dissenting sect and 
turned into a Church of England place of 
worship, stood at the further end of the 
village, a small, square, uncompromising 
looking edifice, with a large door, a flat 
square-headed window, and a pediment. 
Inside, it was seated with long benches, 
and had a reading stand, a plain pulpit, 
and a cross and text over the Communion 
table. It was well filled with a rougher 
class of people than were to be seen in any 
number in contiguity with their betters at 
the parish church, and if Miss Gay- 
thome had attracted some attention there 
her light dress and coquettish bonnet and 
bracelets were the cynosure of all eyes 
here. 
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The Rev. Miles, whose glance was caught 
momentarily by the unwonted apparition, 
did not entirely approve her presence. 
Neither he nor his flock were to be objects 
of curiosity to young ladies of the genus 
to which the Rector's niece belonged, and 
if Rachel supposed she was paying the 
Curate a compliment by coming, it is 
certain that such an idea never occurred 
to him. He led the simple service in a 
straightforward way, without another look 
in her direction, and, unheeding the gleam 
of the bright eyes, and the sweet cultivated 
accents which chimed in so oddly with the 
rough, energetic voices of the congrega- 
tion, had entirely forgotten her when 
sermon time arrived. 

The sermon was short, severely simple, 
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and spoken without book. It was also 
directly practical, and deeply, intensely, 
vehemently earnest. 

Rachel Gaythorne sat quite still and 
gazed at the preacher as intently as she 
listened, and she lost for the time the con- 
sciousness of her surroundings and her 
individuality and his. The words spoken 
did not apply to her in the sense in which 
they applied to those around her, but she 
was even less used to hearing plain, simple 
truths preached from a pulpit than they 
were, bringing the Gospel of Sunday to 
bear straight and unflinchingly upon every- 
day life, and she forgot to criticise Mr. 
Latimer. '* He is not so bad," she had 
said lightly to herself, when the young 
man begun ; but now such a thought could 
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not have arisen ; such thoughts were hence- 
forth an impossibility. 

Rachel was a little dazed as she walked 
out from the sound of the croaking har- 
monium and the clattering feet on the 
flagged aisle, with the clear, penetrating 
voice of the speaker still ringing in her 
•ear. It was not altogether an agreeable 
voice, for it was pitched chiefly in a vibrat- 
ing monotone, but Rachel had omitted 
to notice even that. 

The sun had gone down, and twilight 
closed in; passing from the light chapel 
into the open air the time seemed almost 
night. The narrow, tortuous street was 
dark, and the way along the cliff lonely 
and bleak. Rachel stumbled out into the 
<iarkness and stood a moment to consider 
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her path ; and the strangeness of it alf 
brought suddenly to the London girl, who- 
had been lifted for the first time in her life 
from her supremely calm, nonchalant self, 
a terror of the dreariness and loneliness. 
Perhaps her aunt had been right, she 
ought not to have come alone — and 
yet — 

She halted on her path nervously,, 
although Miss Gaythome was not often 
nervous, and her eyes alighted on a tall,, 
dark figure leaving the little chapel, 
Rachel struggled for her old feelings and 
sentiments. The Rev. Miles was but thq 
unapproachable young Curate, and she 
was his Rector's niece, young and in her 
most becoming attire. 

She stepped straight in his path. 
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" Mr. Latimer ! " 

He stopped promptly, perforce. 

" I am afraid you do not recognize me,"" 
she went on, smiling. " I am Mr. Halli- 
day's niece. I came alone to the chapel 
to hear you preach, but I find myself afraid 
to go back alone." 

"I shall be happy to see you to the 
Parsonage if you will allow me/' he 
said. 

He did not speak stiffly, for that would 
have implied some consciousness of self ; 
but he betrayed no symptom of the delight 
Captain Fairfax and his rivals would have 
expressed. 

" He thinks it's all in the day's work," 
Rachel inwardly summarised. 

" Oh, thank you," she answered aloud. 
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^' I hope it will not take you very much 
out of your way, or be very much 
trouble." 

*' I have nothing further to do to-night," 
he replied. '' I am glad to be of service." 
Which Rachel translated " One way is as 
^ood as another to me." 

So they walked through the village, and 
set out along the cliff road. 

" It is very good of you to hold this 
extra service," Rachel said, graciously. 
*" You must be tired enough after two." 

" I think it is wanted," he said. '^ I have 
been used to heavier Sunday duty than Mr, 
Halliday required of me." 

" In London ? " 

" Sheffield." 

" I wonder you cared to come to such a 
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quiet place as Catby. Don't you find it 
vefry dull ? " 

" There are some seven hundred pecqple 
here besides myself." 

'' Ah,^ut they have their worf 

" I trust I can find some also." 

'" I mean work they have been used to 
and are suited fdr, and company they have 
lived among all their lives. You must find 
it very dull in that way." 

•' Mr. Halliday endures it, so there is no 
reason why I should not." 

"My tincle ? He is so immersed in past 
history that he scarcely seems to care 
about his present surroundings, but I 
wonder often that he and my aunt can bear 
Gatby from one year's end to another." 

"You yourself are fond of company?" 
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'' I am^ indeed. I should die in a place 
like this. I could not live in it. I could 
not live in any lonely place," 

" And you think loneliness depends on 
the number of people living in the same 
town as yourself ? " 

Rachel was a little taken aback. Mr. 
Latimer did not answer in the light, care- 
less spirit she was accustomed to consider 
the presiding genius of conversation. He 
was quite gravely interested and un- 
affected. 

" One has a better chance of finding 
friends, I suppose, among a number of 
people," she said, '' especially among 
people of one's own station in life. But, 
of course, you will not stay here, Mr. 
Latimer." 
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" Why should I not ? " 

" You will soon tire of this out-of- 
the-way spot, and want a larger sphere. 
It is no use/' said Rachel, paying him 
a little compliment, " wasting good ser- 
mons on the sort of people you get in 
Catby." 

" When a sermon is wasted I am afraid 
the fault lies with the preacher, not the 
listeners. Do you mean that these people 
lie outside the Church's teaching ? " 

" I mean that a Primitive Methodist 
would suit them better than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and that you are nearer 
allied to the latter." 

Now there's another nice little compli- 
ment, she thought 

He was perfectly obtuse. 
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" And you think that I can do no good 

among them ? " 

"Oh, no, not that I am sure yon 
cannot but do good ; but you will look for 

better work. I do not suppose I shrill .find 

you in Gatby next time I come." 

" Perhaps not," he answered quietly;; :and 
she thought he was convinced. 

A short silence ensued. Rachel stepped 
aside from her companion to the railing att 
the edge of the cliff. They had reached 
the highest point of the way now, and in 
the quietude, which was yet not utter 
loneliness, and the darkness, which was 
yet hardly night, there lay a mysterious 
fascination over the ever-moving waters, 
the waves beating on the sand far below 
the dim line of cliff and shore. There was 
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no moon in the tranquil sky, but one or two 
stars were glimmering palely. She listened 
with dreamy pleasure to the music of the 
waves ; the sea was the one thing in 
Gatby that satisfied her restless spirit. He 
stood silently beside her, and for once she 
felt grateful for his silence, grateful to him 
for not recalling her thoughts to sublunary 
interests. He was looking, too, at the 
dark unquiet water, not, like Rachel, in an 
unreflecting reverie, but with a mind as 
far abstracted from objective influences. 

Presently a purely terrestrial occurrence 
attracted her attention. 

"Do you see a light yonder ?'* she 
asked. "There is no house so near the 
sea ; it seems to be in the rocks. What 
can it be out there at this hour ? " 

D 
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There was a faint gleam on the sands 
far away, visible only owing to a cleft in 
the rugged cliffs. 

*' Some of the fishermen have a light 
there," he replied ; " I have noticed it 
before." 

Fishermen's ways were unknown to Miss 
Gaythome. She ventured no comment. 

" You will come in, Mr. Latimer?" she 
said, when the Parsonage was reached. '* I 
feel quite ashamed of bringing you so far, but 
my aunt and uncle will be glad to see you." 
" Thank you, I cannot stay to-night." 
" I shall feel very guilty if you do not 
have a rest before you walk back. Surely 
your time is your own to-night." 

" Not entirely. I am in no need of rest. 
Miss Gaythorne. Good-night 1 " 
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* 

" Good-night," she said. '' I am glad," 
she told herself, " I had not to come alone. 
He never said it was a pleasure to him, but 
why should he ? It could not be one, and 
I don't beUeve it would occur to him to tell 
a conventional fib for the sake of gratifying 



me. 



The Rev. Miles Latimer walked back 
over the cliff road at a swinging stride. Not 
a single place in his thoughts was occupied 
just then by Miss Rachel Gaythorne. 



CHAPTER III. 



A VILLAGE VERDICT. 



Why flash those sparks of fury from your eyes ? 

Remember, where the judgment's weak, the prejudice is strong. 



" If you are going to do any visiting in the 
village this morning, aunt, will you please 
ask me to go with you ? " 

This was Monday, and Mrs. Halliday 
had appeared in the parlour with her bonnet 
and mantle on, and a basket of jellies and 
tracts in her hand. 

" My dear child, I only want to call on 
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an old woman who has been ill, and two or 
three other parishioners ; it is not visiting 
in the sense in which you would talk of 
visits." 

" I know ; but I should like to go, if you 
will have me." 

" You will find it dull work, I am afraid. 
You declined with a face of horror when I 
asked you on Friday ; what makes you 
think differently to-day ? " 

" Did you never hear of a girl chang- 
ing her mind?" asked Miss Gaythome, 
saucily, " I want something to do." 

" Poor Rachel ! you will feel that want 
still more in another week," said Mrs. 
Halliday, wondering when Captain Fairfax 
was coming, for it is a serious consideration 
to have a fashionable girl on your hands in 
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a place like Gatby. " There is nothing 
ever happening here, you see ; no parties 
to go to, no conquests to be made." 

Was it that remark which started in 
Rachel's mind a train of ideas leading at 
length to Mr. Latimer, or had she thought 
of him before on that day ? Think of him 
she did while she donned her becoming hat 
and coquettish cape, and anent him was her 
first remark when she, with her aunt, was 
walking to the village. For last night Mr. 
Halliday had merely asked Rachel what 
she thought of Mr. Latimer, and Rachel 
had answered, " I have not thought much 
about him," whereupon the Rector had let 
the subject drop. 

''Why did Mr. Latimer come here?" 
she suddenly demanded. 
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*' Because Mr. Hardy left, and your 
uncle wanted a curate/' was the reply. " I 
believe it was through The Guardian/^ 

" I mean/' said Rachel, impatiently, 
" why did he come here, to such a stupid 
little place? He is too clever for Gatby." 

'' It was only yesterday you said he was 
conceited and utterly uninteresting," 

" Can't a man be clever and have a good 
opinion of himself at the same time ? That 
only makes it the more wonderful he 
should come here," 

''He had been overworked and wanted a 
change, and, not being very strong, had 
been recommended to choose a bracing 
climate. Perhaps that will make him more 
interesting to a young lady ? " 

"Oh, no, I don't like people to be 
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interesting in that way at all. There is 
nothing in the least romantic in my 
composition, Aunt Alice. Mr. Latimer is 
a remarkably downright, practical sort of 
individual, so far as I can see.'' 

" I told you as much," said Mrs. Halli- 
day, amiably. 

" But you know," continued Rachel, with 
more warmth than was necessary, "it is 
no use denying that he is clever; you 
cannot help finding it out directly he 
speaks, or before, if you look at his face. 
That only makes him the more aggravating, 
and I want to find out whether Gatby likes 
him. I expect you made a mistake when 
you brought him here." 

" I am very sorry, my dear, we couldn't 
bring Mr. Hardy back again for you, but he 
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lias got a living now, and, worse still, is 
married. You cannot expect every country 
<:urate to compare favourably with the cap- 
tains and other beaux in London." 

Rachel did not say another word until 
•Gatby was reached and the visits began. 
Then she availed herself of various oppor- 
tunities for communing with less important 
members of families while Mrs. Halliday 
interviewed the heads. District visiting 
was almost new to her. Generally speaking 
^he had not the least idea what was the 
proper thing to do or say. Morning 
calls, society small-talk, complimentary 
^mpty chit-chat, were easy enough ; but 
this was a very different thing. There were 
no external incidents, such as theatres and 
parties, to discuss, nothing but the place 
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itself and the people ; and as Rachel's 
opinion of both was not exalted she did not 
progress greatly. And Gatby people were 
not responsive. One young woman, how- 
ever, was obliging enough to start a topic .. 

" I see you at chapel last night." 

" Chapel ? Oh, the chapel of ease. Yes,. 
I went to hear Mr. Latimer. I had not 
heard him before, as Mr. Hardy was at 
Gatby last time I came." 

This elicited no response, the young^ 
person, who was ironing in the middle of a 
large, hot kitchen, with a spread of linen 
around her, and an overpowering smell of 
flat-irons pervading the premises, not con- 
sidering one necessary. 

But Rachel was not going to stop so 
soon. She was so greatly struck by the 
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fact of this individual commencing the 
conversation that she considered her the 
most intelligent person in Gatby. 

"How do you like Mr. Latimer ? " she 
asked. 

'' I don't like him/' was the candid 
reply, ''and if you think I am going to say 
different because you're parson's niece, I 
ain't. What business has he to come 
preaching at us as if we were the only 
wicked people in the world ? We are as 
good as most folks, I'm thinking." 

" But last night," said Rachel, amazed, 
but yet encouraged, '' he said nothing that 
would not apply to every place as well as 
Gatby. I thought it an excellent sermon." 

'' Did you ? You ain't been long in 
Gatby, miss ; and you don't know Mr. 
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Latimer very well. We may be a bit 
rough down here, but we mean what we 
say, and say what we mean. I ain't got 
none of your southern ways, but we're hard- 
working folk, and I can't abide them as are 
always suspecting." 

" Suspecting! What should he suspect ?" 
cried Rachel. 

The young woman at the ironing-board 
looked at her from the corners of fine 
black eyes, and rubbed her iron carefully. 

" And why can't he give us a full proper 
church service like what Mr. Hardy always 
did ? " she enquired, going off on another 
track, and not heeding Rachel's question. 
^* Me and all my people are respectable 
church folks, and don't hold with services 
in chapels, and such-like ; and we like 
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sermons that tell you something you didn't 
know before, like the Rector's ; and not 
just go talking on about what you ought 
to be and do, without so much as troubling 
to write it down beforehand. And you 
want to be let alone after Sunday, and not 
badgered all the week as if you were 
heathens, and hadn't been converted." 

When Rachel found herself outside that 
cottage once more she gasped — 

"What a terrible young woman, Aunt 
Alice ! Take me where you go next time, 
please. An invalid wouldn't frighten me 
half so much ! " 

" Kezia Berridge always had a sharp 
temper." 

'* Sharp temper ! She propounded a 
series of the most extraordinary questions 
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and charges you ever heard, and I thought 
she was going to insist on my answering 
them. She said horrid things about Mr. 
Latimer — ^abominable ! " 

And then Miss Gaythome retailed Miss 
Berridge's communications, which Mrs. 
Halliday heard with perfect equanimity. 

" There is a very simple explanation,'' 
she answered. " There is always more or 
less smuggling going on in a place like 
this, and the people imagine Mr. Latimer 
is sharper on it than most clergymen.'' 

" Smuggling ! How delightfully interest- 
ing ! " cried Rachel. " Gat by has some 
redeeming features after all. But Kezia 
doesn't smuggle, I suppose ? " 

" No, indeed. They are a most respect- 
able family, and always have been, but you 
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-see feeling soon spreads in a village. They 
get the notion that the place generally is 
suspected, and naturally the more respect- 
able and honest they are themselves the 
more indignant they feel, like poor Kezia 
Berridge. And really I do not see why 
Mr. Latimer should trouble himself about 
it — the Rector never did/' said Mrs. 
Halliday, ingenuously. " It is the coast- 
card's business, and it is a pity for a 
clergyman to make himself unpopular." 

'' Perhaps he considers it an infringe- 
ment of the eighth commandment," sug- 
gested Rachel. 

" He goes further, my dear, and says 
that if they break one commandment 
because they have the opportunity, they 
would break the rest if they were tempted. 
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Certainly they get very drunk with the 
stuff they smuggle in, and they don't think 
much of any of the commandments then." 

This was not a romantic view of the 
trade ; but they were to hear more of the 
smugglers that same day. 

"Did you learn the news when you were 
out this morning?" said the Rector, when 
he came in to tea. " If so, you might 
have told me." 

" News, what news ? " said Mrs. Halli- 
day. " I am glad for Rachel's sake that 
there is some." 

" Oh, it is not much in her way — more 
smuggling, that's all ; it is, however, rather 
worse than usual, and the coastguard have 
made a capture at last." 

And the old gentleman seemed almost 
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as interested as though fresh Moabite 
stones had been unearthed in the East. 

Mrs. Halliday nearly spilt the cream in 
her unwonted excitement, and Rachel 
listened eagerly for details of so pictur- 
esque a crime. 

" At last ! Have they really ? '' cried 
the elder lady. '' And who is it, Lawrence ? 
When did it happen ? " 

" Well, my dear, I grieve to say it was 
last night. Brandy and tobacco were the 
articles, and the place of landing was the 
Black Bay, just below Crag's Head. You 
know the spot ? Very quiet ; too near the 
village to be specially watched, and too far 
from it to be observed. I told Compton 
that Black Bay would be utilised some day. 
Three of them were taken red-handed — ^the 
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two Bagsters and Peter Morgan. They will 
be brought up at Lethington on Saturday.'' 

" I felt sure those Bagsters were going 
wrong," said Mrs. Halliday. " I have not 
seen them at church these three weeks or 
more; and as for Peter, he is the black 
sheep of Gatby. Do you know how they 
caught them ? " 

"I do, and I cannot help regretting that 
part of it. It seems Latimer was taking a 
stroll after service, and saw the lights ; 
was suspicious as usual, and gave informa- 
tion — ^which cost him a four-mile walk to 
the coastguard station — and the thing was 
done as easily as possible." 

" Uncle," broke in Rachel suddenly, but 
in quiet tones, " can you see Black Bay 
from the cliff road ? " 
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" I think you might perhaps at one 
point, but I will take you to the place itself 
if you are interested. Do you know, Alice, 
this affair worries me. I cannot say 
Latimer was actually wrong, of course ; 
I suppose he felt he was right, but I do 
wish he had not mixed himself up in the 
business. It would seriously interrupt my 
monograph to be troubled with a change 
of curates just now." 

" You think Mr. Latimer won't stay ? 

* 

What a pity, to be sure ! He is such an 
active young man, and took things so 
nicely off your hands. I suppose it will 
make him very unpopular ? " 

" It will make Gatby too hot to hold 
him, I fear. Nobody will go to his 
chapel or his meetings, you may rely upon 
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it. It is very provoking. You see they don't 
regard smuggling as a sin — ^you can't get 
them to — and they have always had an idea 
Latimer was hard on it and suspicious." 

" I suppose," reflected Mrs. Halliday, 
'* this accounts for Kezia Berridge^s 
behaviour this morning, though I am sure 
she might be glad the fellows were caught 
who brought discredit on the whole village 
— such different men from the Berridges V^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE HORIZON. 



Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
The fatal shadows that walk by us still. 



A COUPLE of mornings later, the postman, 
who was a rare and dilatory visitor in those 
parts, brought a letter for Miss Gaythome. 
Rachel did not tear it open at once ; she 
waited until breakfast was over, the Rector 
in his study, and her aunt had settled down 
to work. It was from her sister Adela. 
" We were at the Mowbrays' yesterday," 
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ran the epistle, after a sisterly greeting,, 
"and the Dobell girls were there in lovely 
blush-rose satins, with white lace draperies, 
and knots of rosebuds and maidenhair fern, 
that just suited their doUyfied style. And 
they certainly looked the prettiest girls in 
the room, in their Dresden- China, empty- 
headed way, you know. They wore the 
handsomest dresses they have shown this 
season, and I wonder they did not manage 
to bring them out sooner ; but then Cap- 
tain Fairfax was at the dance, too, and 
everybody knows Cissy Dobell is setting 
her cap at him. Certainly, he seemed 
taken with them, and waltzed two or three 
times with Cissy. The first time I had a 
dance with him I said how pretty Miss 
Dobell looked in her charming dress, but 
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he answered that they were nice-looking 
girls, but not his style ; he liked somebody 
with more go, who could talk to a fellow. 
And, oddly enough, his next remarks were 
a series of questions about Gatby — quite 
an exam, for me ; and he said he should 
be near there shortly, and did I think he 
might call on Mrs. Halliday ! You*ll see 
him before long, and I daresay papa will 
see him first ! Is it too early to wish you 
joy, dear ? He's very jolly, and I am 
longing to be a bridesmaid ; for I am sure 
you are a fortunate girl, Rachel. 

Rachel refolded the letter, and looked 
out of the window silently. There was no 
exultation in her face, although she knew 
that for which her visit had been planned 
was coming to pass. 
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''Well, what's the news ?"• asked Mrs. 
Halliday. " You look grave about it, 
Rachel. Do they want to end your banish- 
ment yet ? " 

"I, auntie ? Oh, no ; there is no special 
news, I think. It is Only one of Adela's 
budgets of gossip." 

But either it or something else was re- 
sponsible for an unusual thoughtfulness 
about Miss Gaythome that day. The girl 
half-hid herself for an hour in a deep 
window-seat with a book, the pages of 
which were never turned, and then wan- 
dered restlessly out of doors, choosing a 
quiet nook on the cliff. She sat there 
staring at the sea with wondering troubled 
eyes, motionless, but brain and heart active 
and questioning — questioning and cross- 
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•questioning, and asking again and again 
for an answer that still hesitated in its 
coming. A strange footstep startled her, 
.and brought the blood rushing to her 
cheeks as she turned to see who was the 
intruder on her solitude. 

It was only the Rev. Miles Latimer. He 
was passing her with a conventional bow, 
but Rachel went up to him and held out 
her hand. 

" My uncle has been telling me about 
this smuggling, Mr. Latimer," she said. 
'* He says that you will have to give evi- 
• dence on Saturday." 

'* Certainly I shall," he answered. 

"And he says that people will think 
you were suspicious of their honesty, and 
watched them." 
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" I am afraid I cannot help what the)r 
think." 

" But, Mr. Latimer/' said Rachel, colour- 
ing a little deeper, " will you not tell them 
what it was that brought you along the cliff 
road on Sunday night ; that you came out of 
kindness to me, not to watch anybody ? "' 

'' I have not the least intention, I can 
assure you. Miss Gaythome, of mixing up* 
a lady's name with this affair. What 
took me down the cliff road is of no im- 
portance ; what my walk led to is another 
thing." 

'' I am so very sorry it happened," cried 
Rachel. '* You do not know how I have 
regretted that I troubled you. It will be 
so unpleasant for you, I know ; and it was 
just a mere accident that I went alone to* 
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the chapel, and another accident that I saw 
you when I left, and that the light from the 
bay should have been noticed by us. Please 
let people know how it chanced." 

" The accident of an accident, you 
think ? " he answered. '* But I cannot 
regret that these men have been detected. 
Those who are honest will feel themselves 
relieved from a cloud of doubt that has 
hung over the whole place." 

'* I know you are right," said Rachel ; 
" and yet — " 

" If we are right, there is surely nothing 
else need be considered." 

Rachel's next words were spoken with 
some hesitation. 

" Would it be any use," she asked, " if 
I gave evidence next Saturday? I saw 
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the light on the sands, you know. Might 
I not explain ? " 

"No," he said, directly. "There will 
not be the least occasion for that, Miss 
Gaythome. It could do no good; the 
case is quite complete." 

Rachel stood a few moments silent. 
There were other questions she wanted to 
ask ; she was longing to say something a 
little sympathetic, to express a Uttle ad- 
miration of his fixity of purpose; but he 
spoke so plainly and quietly, with such an 
absence of the complimentary smiles and 
words to which she was accustomed, that 
she scarcely knew how to evidence it. The 
pleasant little speech she had put together 
in the Parsonage, and had supposed might 
gratify a young man, was distinct enough 
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in her memory ; but, face to face with him, 
its light, gracious sentiments became im- 
possible of utterance. Before she spoke 
again their colloquy was interrupted by a 
youthful urchin in. a ragged guernsey, with 
an impish, sun-burnt face. 

" Well, Jesse, what is it you want ? '^ 
said Latimer, turning to the boy. " You 
have something to say to me, haven't 
you?'' 

" I've been running and racing right over 
cliff after yer," was the answer. ''Grand- 
father sent me. He's awful bad, is grand- 
father; and he wanted me to tell you he 
didn't mean what he said yesterday." 

At this point the lad appeared to re- 
member his manners, and touched his cap 
to the young clergyman and again to 
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Rachel. Rachel contemplated him from 
a purely aesthetic standpoint as a specimen 
of humanity new to her, and his eyes 
suddenly caught her look. They dropped 
instantly. 

" Can I do anything for him ? I shall 
be glad if I can/' answered the Curate. 

" He'd like you to go over and see him. 
He's out of heart and crazed-like about 
Peter, and he'd take it kind if you'd step 
up to-night." 

'* I will come at once," said Mr. Latimer. 
" I am half-way there now." 

'* There ain't nobody there now 'cept 
him, and he's in bed. Our Hannah's up 
at Lethington. There wouldn't be nobody 
to let you in, and door's locked. I've got 
Peter's boat to look after, but I told him 
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you'd p'raps come in t' evening. He's 
mortal bad ; he don't think he'll live long 
after Pete going this way." 

"Very well, I will come this evening. 
Tell your grandfather not to fret about 
Peter ; to be found out was the best thing 
that could happen to him." 

The boy departed, goat-like, down the 
face of the cliff to the sands beneath. 
Latimer's face had softened and brightened. 

*' I am glad, very glad of this," he said, 
with evident pleasure. " The old man 
refused to see me yesterday, and accused 
me of ruining his grandson, and of killing 
him. Poor old soul, he has had trouble 
enough with sons and grandsons." 

'' I don't think," said Rachel, " he will 
get much comfort out of Jesse." 
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Latimer looked at her with more interest 
than before. He had not given her credit 
for observing these village people. He- 
did not suppose that she, with her fashion- 
able gowns and London breeding, would 
look below the picturesque exterior of 
Gatby life. 

'* Perhaps not," he answered. " What 
can you expect when the eldest of the 
family leads the way as Peter has led it ? " 



CHAPTER V. 

A CHANGE OF KEY. 

Cry, faint not : either Truth is born 
Beyond the polar star forlorn, 
Or in the gateways of the mom. 

Rachel did not hasten back to the 
Parsonage that afternoon. Why should 
she ? Her aunt was busy, with Sarah, 
over the preserving pan ; her uncle was 
shut up in his study with his monograph. 
The girl wandered about the cliffs and the 
caves, watching the green water and listen- 
ing to its music. The tide was far out, 
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and there was a stretch of wet sand between 
the white cliffs and the lapping waves. 
Rachel resolved to explore the caverns, 
many of which were inaccessible at high 
water. As she paused in one of these 
natural hiding-places to gather some stray 
seaweed left on the ground by the retreated 
sea, the sound of voices arrested her move- 
ments. 

One of the voices was that of Kezia 
Berridg^, and Rachel had conceived no 
liking for this independent and virtuous 
young woman who had first opened her 
eyes to Gatby ideas. Rachel was rather 
shy of talking with the village folk, especi- 
ally with the straightforward and downright 
Kezia. 

r 

But it was a little strange surely that her 
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companion was Jesse Morgan, who might 
be supposed to stand at the opposite pole 
of village respectability as compared with 
the Berridges, the two families preserving 
no intercourse, and no doubt holding each 
other in abhorrence. 

" There must be no muddling about it,'* 
were the first words that reached Rachel's 
ears. 

" It's more'n a hour's walk," was the 
response. " He can't be back afore dark ,• 
grandfather '11 see to that, you bet." 

" How's grandfather, Jesse ? " said the 
female voice. 

" He's bad enough," answered Jesse, 
sullenly ; " but none too bad for that." 

'' I suppose he's up to it all?" 

*' Oh, ay ; no halves '11 suit grandfather. 
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He's just mad about Pete, and when he's 
got any time to leave off him he turns and 
swears like a good 'un at — you know who.'*' 

The woman laughed. 

" I hope that party may do him a deal 'o- 
good to-night/' she said. 

" I hope we'll do more good to hisself/'' 
answered the boy. 

The footsteps turned away, and Rachel 
looked out from her retreat to confirm her 
suspicions. Yes, it was Kezia Berridge. 
Jesse was already half-way up the cliff 
again. Rachel presently overtook the 
young woman, and bade her good-day. 

Kezia returned the salutation with an 
awkward curtsey, apparently undisturbed 
by Rachel's appearance, but her black 
eyes looked Rachel up and down narrowly. 
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" Yon's a nice business/' she said, 
**' You know what I mean— this smuggling 
affair. They say the Bagsters '11 be tried 
come Saturday ; I hope they'll send 'em to 
Botany Bay and keep them there, so as 
there'll be no more bringing suspicion on 
honest folk's heads." 

" There are others in it besides the 
Bagsters, are there not ? " asked Rachel. 

" I suppose you know as much as I do. 
There's Pete Morgan, him with a bed- 
ridden grandfather. I daresay you seen 
young Jesse talking to me, and sure enough 
I did feel sorry for the old man ; but he 
was wanting to know if my brother wouldn't 
go up and see him. ' Not he,' says I, ' he 
won't be up there after dark these times.' 
^ Why,' says Jesse, ' Jack Hutchinson is 
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coming to-morrow, likely.' * I hope he 
may do him good/ says I, 'but to my 
mind respectable lads is best at home at 
night, and that's Jem's way o' thinking 
too.' " 

At the end of this ingenious harangue 
Kezia looked boldly into Rachel's face. 

" Perhaps you are right," said Rachel, 
quietly. " Your brother might make time 
to look in some day. Mr. Latimer is 
going to see the old man to-night. 

'' Is he ? Well, that's Christian, ain't it ? 
And to think that young rascal Jesse 
wanted Jem up to-night, and said his grand- 
father 'd be all to hisself. And after all 
parson was right enough with his suspicions 
— some of 'em ; but it wasn't nice for other 
folks." 
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Kezia spoke a little too fast, and her 
words were a little too closely explanatory 
of the dialogue with Jesse. Otherwise it 
was cleverly done. But Rachel felt that 
this complete elucidation did not satisfy 
her fears, or make her heart cease to beat 
rather quicker than its wont. 

She walked slowly to the Parsonage, 
pondering as to what should be her course, 
what she could do or say to lessen her 
own disquietude. She did not believe 
Kezia — that was certain. But what she 
did believe was less definite. It might be 
that she, Rachel, was fanciful and foolish, 
in her ignorance of all ways and cus- 
toms but those of London society and 
three-volume novels. The smuggling 
affray and the relations of Mr. Latimer 
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with the parishioners were no concerns of 
hers. Mr. Latimer was very well able to 
take care of himself ; he would not thank 
her, she said to herself, for interfering in 
his affairs. He had no business to be so 
unpopular. A clergyman of all men ought 
to know the art of making himself liked, or 
how could he expect to do good ? He 
ought to be more genial and gracious, not 
so terribly downright and practical. Yes, 
he was in the wrong, certainly, more or less, 
and if anything were to happen he would 
have himself to thank for it. 

If anything were to happen , . . 

Just at the moment Rachel came to this 
positive conclusion, and raised her eyes, 
which had been downcast in thought, a tall 
figure in clerical black crossed the foot of 
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the Street. A little girl in pinafore and 
pattens dropped him a curtsey, and he 
istopped to speak to her. 

The incident, was, of course, nothing to 
Rachel Gaythorne, and yet she suddenly 
quickened her steps. When she got to the 
•end of the street he had passed on with 
his long, rapid stride, and only the child, 
with a happy, smiling face, was lingering 
there. Rachel, in spite of her trammelling 
skirts and her French heels, began to run. 

Mr. Latimer heard the hastening steps, 
and looked round. When he saw Miss 
•Gaythorne he turned back at once, though 
with a slight imperceptible frown. She 
represented a class to which he had an 
instinctive dislike. He had no desire for a 
fashionable parish or a decorated and 
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scented church, with rose-water penitence* 
and a chanted Credo in F. Work in the 
stem black country from which he came 
had been his choice, but since it seemed 
Providence had appointed him to Gatby, 
it had become his desire to understand and 
labour among the people of Gatby. He 
and Miss Gaythome were accustomed to 
utterly different lives, and striving after 
utterly different ends. He had no inclina- 
tion to condemn her life and aim, no right, 
seeing her position and his, to interfere ; 
consequently there could be no benefit from 
the acquaintanceship. Still, if she wanted" 
him, he was ready to meet her. 

'' Can I be of any service to you ? '* he 
asked. 

" I want to speak to you," said Rachel^ 
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plainly and frankly. *' I want to tell you 
something, Mr. Latimer.'' 

She was not in the least confused or 
abashed, though she had run the length of 
the street after him. But then she was not 
thinking of herself. 

" You were going to-night to see old 
Morgan. You would not come back until 
dark, and it is a lonely way. Am I right ? " 

*' Certainly ; I hope to go this evening."' 

'' But you must not go," said RacheL 
" It will be better that you should not, Mr. 
Latimer ; at least, not alone." 

And then she told him what she had 
heard pass between Jesse Morgan and 
Kezia Berridge. 

" Do you believe that what Kezia told 
me was the truth ? " she asked. 
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" No/' he answered at once. 

Rachel turned a shade paler. 

" You think it was a trick all through to 
get you on the cliff?" she asked, half 
incredulous now that he took it so calmly. 
'* Oh, they cannot be so wicked ! You do 
not really think they mean any harm." 

'' Perhaps not," he answered. 

She looked straight at him. His face 
had changed while she told her story ; a 
grey, hard look — or were they lines of pain ? 
—had CO me across it. Rachel experienced 
.a shock to learn, as the glance told her, 
that he did believe the worse side of that 
story. 

** But of course you will not go," she 
:said, decisively. 

" I should be doing my duty strangely as 
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a parish priest," he said, " to be hindered by 
a tale of this kind from visiting a parishioner 
who has expressed a wish to see me." 

" My uncle might go," said Rachel, 
impetuously. 

" You give me credit for great courage,*^ 
he said, smiling a little bitterly. " It has 
not quite come to pass yet that I am 
frightened out of a very simple duty by a 
village girl's idle words.'' 

" Then you don't believe them ? " 

He did not answer. 

" At least," she went on quickly, '' you 
will take someone with you — a policeman ?" 

He smiled again, more amused this 
time. Policemen were not very common 
objects in Gatby. 

"I am not afraid, indeed, Miss Gay- 
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thome, of Jesse Morgan. If you will 
kindly say nothing more to anyone about 
this, I shall be much indebted to you. 
For my own sake and that of the parish- 
ioners, it would be best that as little as 
possible should be made of such things. 
We shall get to understand each other 
better in time." 

" But / am afraid ! " Rachel cried. " Mr. 
Latimer, pray take some precautions. You 
-do not know what these rough men are 
capable of. Ask some advice ! '' 

'' I will do that, certainly," he answered, 
very quietly. 

'' And you will not, if I promise to say 
no more, go that long lonely walk to-night 
alone ? '' she urged. 

He paused a moment. 
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" No, not alone/' he said. 

Rachel was relieved. She held out her 
hand to bid him good-bye, when a last 
thought prompted yet another assurance. 

" And when you come back," she sug- 
gested a little hesitatingly, " you will pass 
the Parsonage. Will you call in, so that 
we may know all is right ? " 

" You need not doubt it, I think, but if 
you really care to know, I will call. Only 
while the whole affair is so uncertain, I will 
ask you again to say nothing of it, even to 
the Rector. I do not yAs}\ to magnify an 
overheard chance sentence into a threat 
which it is likely enough the girl never 
dreamed of." 

" I will do just what you tell me," said 
Rachel. 
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The Rev. Miles met her eyes again^ 
They were grey eyes, very clear and honest. 

" Thank you," was all he said. 

Rachel went home to the Parsonage 
with a i^trange new sensation within her. 
All at Gatby was so different from her 
conventional London life. She had left 
behind her agreeable shams and artificial 
happiness and come to something intensely 
real, and roughly, brusquely genuine. She 
Had come from the heated perfumed air of 
drawing-room and conservatory, into a 
strong salt breeze, and the contrast was 
the same throughout. And there were 
some chords in Rachel's being which 
answered to the newly-struck key note, 
and jarred with the previous harmonies of 
life as she had known it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VIBRATIONS. 

One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith and faith become 
A passionate intuition. 

" You are not going yet, parson ? " 

" Not if I can be any use to you, but I 
have a longish walk before me." 

" That's trae. What's the time now ? " 

" Nearly eight." 

Latimer had risen, and stood by the side 
of the old man's bed. Sol Morgan was 
propped up on pillows, and his thin knaried 
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hand was fingering the patchwork counter- 
pane uneasily. They were alone together, 
for Peter and his sister were talking in the 
room below ; and clearly the old fellow had 
something on his conscience that must be 
disclosed before he could be left in peace. 
His eyes — ^wonderfully keen, intent eyes — 
were fixed on the Curate's face, and his 
rugged brows were knitted. Latimer sat 
down again and laid his hand on Morgan's. 

" You have something to say to me," he 
said. " Is there anything I can do to help 
you?'' 

" Help me, lad ? No ; doctor '11 do that. 
Not but what you've been a help, and 
given me a kind o' different feel to what I 
had before ; but it ain't that. Which way 
do you go home?" 
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" Along the cliff." 

" Well, them cliffs is nasty places. I'd 
go round by the other road, if I were 
you. It's only a small bit longer, it ain't ; 
and safer altogether on a dark night." 

" Why do you want me to take the 
other road ? " 

The old man moved restlessly and turned 
away his eyes. 

** Cliff not safe o' nights," he said. " It's 
nought but an old chap's fancy ^ it won't 
hurt you to humour it." 

" No," said Latimer, *' it is not a fancy: 
You mean that some of the lads will be 
on the cliff, and I had better not meet 
them." 

'^ Who told you that?" 

'* I knew it before I came. I know what 
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lads they are, and I know they think that 
they owe me a grudge." 

" Why did you come if you knew? Ga 
by the other road, and you'll get no hurt. 
Is anyone going along with you ? '' 

" No. If what 1 say is true, as you 
think, avoidance of them would be the 
last way to set right any misunderstand- 
ing there may be between us. Td rather 
meet them if they want to meet me,, 
and — " 

" You don't understand,'' groaned SoL 
" They don't mean you well ! " 

" I understand that perfectly. They 
mean me ill; but they wont do me any 
more harm than our Master permits, Mr, 
Morgan." 

Old Sol lay silent a few minutes. 
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" You knew all this when you came ? " 
he asked, at length. 

" Yes." 

*' And you came just because I asked 
you, in spite o' that ? " 

'* It wouldn't have been your way, would 
it, to refuse to man the boat because the 
sea was a bit rough ? " 

" But you don't know it all, parson ! " 
said Sol, half-exasperated into full con- 
fession. " I didn't want you ; I didn't want 
no preaching; 'twasn't that they sent to 
you for." 

"It was simply to get me out ; but you 
are not sorry I came, my friend ? We 
have got to know each other better to- 
night than we did before ? " 

" Know you ? " said the old man gruffly. 
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*' Nay, I can't make you out nohow. You 
knew all about it, and yet you came ; and 
you've been talking to me the way you 
have ! '' 

" I am glad I did come," answered 
Latimer. "There have been some mis- 
conceptions between us, and it is a good 
thing to have them put out of the way. I 
shall come and see you again. Good- 
night ! " 

The old fisherman said nothing more. 
He gave his hand into Latimer^s grasp, 
and looked at him with a puzzled face ; 
and Latimer left the cottage with a lighter 
heart than he brought to it, and made 
his way along the dark and lonely cliff 
path. 
, It was not so dark, although a cloudy^ 
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moonless night, but that he, knowing what 
he did, could descry figures lurking dimly 
in the distance, and retreating into ambus* 
cade as he drew near. He quickened his 
steps, and his words were ready the 
moment a form started up from the rocks. 

" Good evening, my friends. I think 
you wanted to see me here to-night ; so 
here I am ! '' 



Rachel Gaythorne wandered uneasily 
about the Parsonage, unable to settle to 
any work, and finding that not even on thq 
new novel her aunt had procured for her 
could she fix her mind. As the evening 
passed on she went up into her own room, 
and, flinging open the window, sat by it, 
alone in the darkness, looking out upon 
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the distant cliff, and listening to the 
monotonous plash of the sea, until Mrs. 
Halliday, who had noticed the restlessness, 
and put her own interpretation on it, pur- 
sued the girl. 

'* Very imprudent, my love, these chilly 
evenings. I am not going to let you sit 
up here and mope.'' 

" I am not moping, aunt." 

"You must come down and give us 
some music,'' and she led Rachel back to 
the drawing-room. " You don't seem to 
care for the book," she added ; " but it will 
do you good to sing." 

*' I think I have a restless fit on me," 
said Rachel, with a faint smile. 

" I hope it won't last long, child ; you are 
looking quite pale and careworn to-night. 
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You must not fret, Rachel ; he will 
-come ! " 

" Who will come ? " cried Rachel. 
'** Whom are you talking about, Aunt 
Alice ? Do you know — ? '' 

Mrs. Halliday laughed. 

*' Don't be angry, Rachel ! Come and 
tell me what was in your letter this morn- 
ing. How is Captain Fairfax ? '' 

" Captain Fairfax ? '' 

Rachel started, and a flood of colour 
rushed to her face. Was her aunt think- 
ing about Captain Fairfax? Rachel had 
forgotten his very existence. 

The ponderous gilt clock between the 
green vases on the marble mantelpiece 
ticked time away with quiet, steady beats, 
^nd struck each succeeding hour and half- 
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hour with slow and measured strokes.. 
By*and-bye the Rector came slowly from 
his study to join his wife and niece. 

/'Well, Rachel, tired of Gatby yet?' 
Dull without your parties and your partners, 
eh? Ah, my dear, you want something 
serious to occupy your mind when you 
come to live in a quiet place hke this. 
Depend upon it, when you have work to 
do a quiet life is the best, and after all 
what is there in the present day can equal 
the immeasurable importance and interest 
of the past ? " 

As he spoke there came a ring at the 
door-bell. Rachel started violently, but sat 
silently in her chair, feeling suddienly chained 
to it, but with throbbing pulses ; and the 
servant showed Mr. Latimer into the room^ 
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" How do you do, Latimer ? You 
are a late visitor to-night/* said the 
Rector. 

" I wanted to let you know that Sol 
Morgan had sent for me, and that I have 
been there this evening. The old man is 
very ill, but I am thankful to say he seems 
better prepared ; he listened to my reading, 
and acknowledges that it is better for his 
sons and others in Gatby that this smug- 
gling business should be brought to light.'*^ 

''Ah, well, I hope he was sincere,'' said 
the Rector; ''but those people are such 
hypocrites when they are ill. Th^ will 
do anything to curry favour. Have you 
seen Davidson's article in the Lithologist, 
on the ' Historical Stones of the World ? * 
The greatest mess he ever made of good 
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materials. I am going to send them an 
article next month, proving him to be 
wrong in every single deduction he draws.'' 

Mrs. Halliday was hospitably inclined to 
induce the Curate to remain for supper, but 
Latimer refused to stay. 

" I only came to tell you about Morgan/' 
he said. *' I cannot stop longer, thank 
you ; I must get home, for it is late." 

Rachel with her eyes thanked him for 
liaving come, and she went with him to the 
door. 

" How dark and dull it looks," she said. 
*^ Will you not tell me more of what has 
happened, Mr. Latimer? Did anything 
happen ? " 

" I will tell you all that you care to hear, 
for I owe it to you that I was prepared. 
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But there was nothing to fear. A few of the 
younger fishermen were heated and angry, 
but they were, happily, tolerably sober, 
and would listen to what I had to say." 

" And you convinced them ? '' said 
Rachel, wonderingly. 'M do not think 
anyone else in Gatby would have tried to 
do that. What did you say ? " 

" I cannot take credit for the effect of 
any words of mine," said the Curate, 
*' What made an impression on the men 
was the simple fact that I had heard of 
their intentions, and was nol afraid to 
come alone to meet them. They fancied 
a parson could not have such a thing as a 
little — a very little, in this case — brute 
courage, and were partly surprised out of 
their ill-feeling." 
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*' Alone ! " repeated Rachel. " You told 
me you would not go alone." 

" Alone, humanly speaking ; none of us 
is ever entirely alone.'' 

" I do not think you did right to defend 
yourself in no way/' said Rachel. " It 
was tempting Providence ! " 

'* I know of no Providence to be tempted," 
he answered, quietly. " I believed in the 
only Providence of whom I know, and 
whom I am ready to trust in greater 
dangers than this. I think I did best to 
keep the whole thing between the men 
and myself, since the matter was so easily 
disposed of." 

" You do not know how rough and 
violent they are," Rachel gasped in half- 
frightened tones. ** My uncle says no- 
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body, not even he himself, would meet a 
gang of them alone at night ; and he has 
done nothing to anger them. You do not 
know what they might have done in their 
passion." 

'* They might have pitched me over the 
cliff, no doubt," said Latimer, calmly. 
" That is about the worst, I imagine." • 

" And you had no right to risk that ! " 
cried Rachel. '* You should not put your- 
self in the power of such men. Even 
from here to Gatby you should have 
company." 

*' I assure you there is nothing to be 
alarmed about. Miss Gaythorne. Good- 
night." 

Rachel walked back very slowly into the 
drawing-room, and awoke only gradually to 
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the meaning of the conversation which was 
going on between her aunt and uncle. 

*' He won't stay long in Gatby. Did 
you notice, Rachel, how dreadfully pale 
poor Mr. Latimer looked to-night. He is 
working and worrying himself to death.'' 

*' Nonsense ! " said the Rector, testily, 
"He always was one of the lean kine. 
There is nothing to do in Gatby, unless 
you invent it — nothing whatever." 



CHAPTER VII. 

WITHIN REACH. 

We live by admiration, hope, and love ; 
And even as these are well and wisely fised 
In dignity of bdng we ascend. 

"A GENTLEMAN, ma'am, to see Miss 
Gaythome." 

" Did he give no name, Jane ? " 

" Captain Fairfax, ma'am." 

Mrs. Halliday glanced mischievously at 
her niece, and Rachel, who, contrary to 
her custom, had flushed crimson, did not 
meet the look. 

H 
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Captain Fairfax was shown into the low, 
bay-windowed drawing-room, where the 
Rector's wife and niece were sitting. He 
was a tall, handsome fellow, with close- 
cropped light hair, a long blonde moustache 
and well-cut features, and dressed in a grey 
tourist suit, the cut of which spoke of 
Bond Street. 

Rachel shook hands with him very 
demurely, and introduced her aunt. 

" Mrs. Gaythome gave me permission to 
call as I was passing through Gatby, on 
my way to the moors ; and Miss Gay- 
thorne left town so suddenly, everyone is 
anxious to know whether she is better," 
the Captain said to Mrs. Halliday. 

*' I am very glad to see you, Pm sure. 
Rachel has spoken of you, so you are not 
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quite a stranger. I think Gatby air has 
done her good ; don't you agree with me 
that she looks better ? " 

" Well, I must confess/' said Fairfax, 
*' that I could not have guessed that she 
was otherwise than well, but I daresay the 
air here must be very healthy." 

"Oh, I am quite disappointed,'* Mrs. 
Halliday declared, " that you see no im- 
provement." 

" Was there — a — a — room for any ? " 
suggested the Captain. 

# 

" I thought Rachel was pale when she 
came, the result of all her London gaiety. 
It is quiet enough here to form a very 
complete contrast." 

" Ah, yes, I daresay." 

" I am afraid Rachel has found it very 
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dull, but no doubt the quiet has been good' 
iot her, and it has been a great treat to us^ 
to have her here to enliven our dulness.** 

^ You have gained what we have lost. 
London has been duller than Gatby for the 
last fortnight; I couldn't endure it any 
longer." 

" That is complimentary to your friends,*'' 
said Rachel. 

*' Only to one of them," returned Fair- 
fax, bowing to her gracefully. 

" That is more than you deserved, 
Rachel. I might say that she is fully as- 
complimentary to her friends. She thinks 
it impossible that any other place can be 
as dull as Gatby." 

*' I am sure it is a very nice place. I 
thought it remarkably pretty as I came 
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from the station. Don't you think it pretty, 
Miss Gaythome — picturesque, you know, 
kind of thing to suit Alfred Hunt and the 
water colour galleries ? " 

" I don't believe Rachel has discovered 
any charms here yet," said Mrs. Halliday, 

Mrs. Halliday kept the conversation ball 
rolling with some difficulty. Rachel was 
provokingly and strangely quiet. That 
was very natural under the circumstances, 
for when a girl is suddenly confronted with 
her lover she is apt to be shy, however 
much she may have been wishing for him 
during the past days. There was no matter 
for surprise in the fact that Captain Fair- 
fax was not remarkably voluble. His 
personal appearance was all a girl could 
•desire, and his connections were all a 
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mother in Mrs. Gaythome's position, with 
other daughters already out, could hope 
for. He had a pleasant, easy manner, a 
soft, slow voice, with a slight suspicion in 
it of superiority to the general mob — a 
flavour which young ladies do not object 
to when the superior being bestows atten- 
tion and flattery on themselves. He was 
of old descent, an officer in a crack regi- 
ment, and had a large choice open to him 
in the marriage market. It was a sufficient 
compliment to Rachel Gaythorne that he 
had manifestly singled her out from a 
throng of attractive girls ; and Rachel had 
felt it to be so, and had enjoyed to the full 
the jealousy of her rivals, and the overt 
congratulations of her envious friends. 
Captain Fairfax, watching her now as he 
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talked to Mrs. Halliday, was not dissatisfied 
with his selection. He knew he might 
have chosen a richer or a more beautiful 
woman, but Rachel had a great deal of 
spirit which attracted him, and some fresh- 
ness of ideas which amused him. And she 
had not set herself to catch him so evidently 
as several other young ladies had done- 
She was pretty and graceful, and well- 
educated enough to make such a mistress 
of a house in Kensington as he wanted, 
and as his income was only that of a 
younger son, it was no small recommenda- 
tion that sh^ had been brought up in an 
economical family, and was not accus- 
tomed to extravagance. 

He was amused to see how closely she 
kept her fine grey eyes bent on her work 
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as she sat there by the window, the light 
falling on her closely- fitting dark blue 
dress and her smooth brown hair, and the 
pretty turn of her wrist so well displayed 
by the movements of her needle. He fixed 
his eyes somewhat closely on her for the 
chance of meeting hers when at rare 
intervals they were raised, and of seeing 
her blush. But after that first deep flush 
when the Captain arrived, Rachel did not 
betray further discomposure until Mrs. 
Halliday suggested that until dinner she 
should show the visitor something of the 
beauties of Gatby. 

*' You have been saying that I have not 
found them myself, auntie," she said. 
" How can I show them to anyone else ? ' 

'* Perhaps Captain Fairfax could show 
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them to you, then," suggested Mrs. Halli- 
^ay. 

'' I have never heard him express any 
particular admiration for scenery before,'' 
Rachel answered. 

" No,'* he replied, lazily, " it is of quite 
recent development." 

" And how long will it last ? " 

" Oh, a couple of days, perhaps ; longer 
if I stay here beyond that." 

" There are no piers, or band, or spa at 
<;atby." 

, " I didn't suppose there would be ; but 
Gatby has other attractions, I am sure. I 
expect to find a model village, seeing that 
it is under Mrs. Halliday's care."^ 

*' You are doomed to disappointment," 
.isaid the Rector's wife. 
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" Oh, no, I think not," returned Fairfax;, 
amiably. " In some respects, perhaps ;: 
but not, I hope, in all" 

But Rachel would not be persuaded to 
go out with him until after dinner. 

''We shall see you to tea, of course, 
Captain Fairfax,*' said Mrs. Halliday ; '' and 
if you will stay with us until to-morrow the 
Rector and I will be very pleased." 

This the Rector seconded, although he 
was not specially attracted towards the 
guest, who only dropped his eyeglass and 
refixed it when the Moabite stone was 
mentioned. 

" Oh, thanks, you are very kind," Fair- 
fax answered, and then he and Rachel set 
off for Gatby ; and Mrs. Halliday, watch- 
ing them, remarked to her husband that 
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they were a handsome pair, and she was 
very glad — whether because they were 
good-looking or for any other cause was 
not explained. 

The appearance of Captain Fairfax was 
a matter of much interest to Gatby. If the 
coming of Miss Gaythorne, in her elegant 
garments of latest London fashions, had 
attracted their attention, you may be sure 
that the advent of a second stranger, whose 
face, figure, coat, and voice all betokened 
a social rank which rarely indeed pene- 
trated to Gatby, did not lessen their interest. 
They had got used to Miss Gaythorne a 
little by this time, and felt fully justified in 
discussing her. The gentleman was im- 
mediately identified as her sweetheart, and 
one romantic person, a shopkeeper's wife^ 
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^\iO had been to boarding-school in her 
^arly days, surmised that Miss Rachel had 
been sent to Gatby by her parents to get 
her away from the handsome beau^ and that 
he had tracked her at last, and she (the 
speaker) wondered if Mrs. Halliday knew 
of it. 

" Really, you know, Miss Gaythome/' 
said Fairfax, "I am surprised you should 
hide yourself in a queer little spot like 
this. Why don't you go to Scarborough 
or Whitby ? Whitby isn't half bad." 

" Because my aunt lives at Gatby, not 
Whitby or Scarborough. I thought you 
were such an admirer of Gatby 1 "' 

" Oh, I daresay it's not a bad sort of 
place in its way. But I could not expect 
Miss Gaythome to care for it." 
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"^'Perhaps you don't know what Miss 
Gaythome does care for ? " 

" I hope I do — " began the Captain. 

** I myself don't," ran on Rachel. " One 
may find things very different from one's 
expectations. And this year, you see, I 
wanted a change/' 

" And, by Jove, you have got it 1 How 
do they exist in this region all the year 
round, I wonder. It must be awfully 
slow ! " 

"Yes; there are no clubs and no 
theatres ; no one ever gives a ball, and 
the daily papers don't come until noon." 

^* Good gracious ! And you have been 
here a fortnight" 

" I have been here a fortnight, and am 
still alive." 
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" I am deeply thankful ; but don't try it 
too long, the consequences might be 



serious." 



" My aunt has lived here ten years, and 
still survives." 

" Ah, she is acclimatized, I suppose. I 
daresay even the natives have their own 
interests and excitements ? " 

" Yes ; the boats going out, and the 
boats coming in, and an occasional case of 
smuggling." 

''Smuggling? Really, have they spirit 
enough for that? I shall respect them 
more. One might get some cigars cheap. 
But seriously, Miss Gaythome, you cannot 
think of staying here for long. I shall 
meet you at Scarborough next month, of 
course ? " 
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*' I may get acclimatized here." 

" Heaven forbid ! " 

'' Forbid my doing what my aunt has 
done ? You are very polite, Captain Fair- 
fax." 

" Beg your pardon a thousand times, 
I'm sure. You know what I meant. You 
were not intended to be hidden here even 
for a fortnight. There's an individual, now, 
who may become acclimatized and wel- 
come; that is the Curate, I daresay?" 

'' Yes," said Rachel, turnmg to bow to 
Latimer, who stood talking to one of the 
fishermen in the road ; *' that is the 
Curate." 

Latimer's eyes followed the pair down 
the street, and he lost the sense of what 
his companion was saying. 
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" Solemn looking individual," commented 
the Captain. " Looks as if he had all the 
cares of Gatby on his mind." 

" He has a good share of them, I dare- 
say ; Mr. Latimer works very hard and un- 
remittingly among the poor," said Rachel,, 
with some effort. "And I respect him 
very much." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



TESTED. 



Anchor in no stagnant shallow 
Trust the wide and wondrous sea. 



So you think you love me, do you ? 

Well, it may be so ; 
There are many ways of loving 

I have learned to know. 

They had walked down the length of the 
narrow chief street of Gatby, and were 
now on the cliffs, looking on the stretch of 
blue water which rippled in upon the sand 
far below. They stood silent a few minutes 
with their faces towards the sea. Fairfax 

I 
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was not heeding it, and his eyes strayed to 
the fair bright face, with the stray locks 
blown about it by the wind, at his side. 

Rachel was gazing out upon the water, 
her cheeks flushed a little, and her heart 
beat rather fast, but her mind was calm 
and decided. 

*' Miss Gaythome," began Fairfax, ''you 
know what has brought me to Gatby ; you 
know why I found London dull, and why I 
seek you out here. I need not wait until 
we meet in Scarborough." 

*' I thought — I hoped," said Rachel, 
" you would have forgotten me. It seemed 
so likely." 

"Hoped? You did not surely hope it, 
Rachel? You must have guessed that 
my thought of you was not such that a 
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few weeks could alter it. May I not think 
that you are a little bit glad to see 016, 
and to know that I have not forgotten ? " 

" I cannot/' said Rachel, in low tones. 
^' I am very sorry, Captain Fairfax ; I did 
not expect to see you, I did not wish to 
see you, except as a friend/' 

" A friend ? It is not as a mere friend I 
came. I came to ask you to be my wife, 
Rachel. I dare to think you are not quite 
indifferent to me, but I was so anxious to 
hear you say so, dear. I could not bear 
your absence. Won't you say that you 
are only coquetting, and that as I have 
followed you will reward me ? " 

He tried to take her hand ; but she drew 
away from him. 

"I am sorry ; very, very grieved, if I 
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have given you cause to think this/' she 
said. " You have done me a great honour, 
but I cannot marry you." 

" Cannot ! Why not ? There is nothing 
to part us. I have spoken to your father ; 
and though I am not very rich, we shall 
have everything we want, and I know of a 
charming house in Kensington. I think 
we shall be very happy together, and there 
is nothing to come between you and me, 
Rachel.'' 

" Only that I do not love you. Captain 
Fairfax. I am very grateful to you; I 
should have liked us to be friends ; but 
this cannot be." 

'' Friends ! I do not want your friend- 
ship. You know that was not in my 
thoughts. You must have guessed — ^your 
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friends and your family knew very well— 
you cannot have been ignorant of my 
intentions. Tell me what is the meaning 
of this change. You did love me; you 
are only playing with me now.'' 

The Captain felt it was getting serious, 
but he would not yet accept the giri's 
answer. He had not expected any trouble, 
he felt sure the Gaythome family were 
glad to get him, and Rachel must be 
merely flirting ; he was tired of flirting. 

But Rachel's manner was not suggestive 
of coquetry. 

*' No," she said ; " I may have fancied 
that I did. I was flattered and pleased ; 
you were above me in position, and I was 
elated by your compliments. But, believe 
me, we could never have been happy. You 
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would have been disappointed in me ; 
our thoughts and our interests would be 
different." 

'' I am sure we should get along very 
comfortably. I am not an exacting fellow. 
I can't, perhaps, talk so well as one of your 
sentimental poet-kind, but they are not 
always the best to get on with. You would 
look nice, and all that ; and you should do 
just as you liked." 

Rachel was silent. Her face was pale 
and grave, but its expression quite firm. 

''The truth is," said Fairfax, angrily, 
his patience suddenly breaking down, " you 
have thrown me over for somebody else, 
Miss Gaythome. You would not have 
treated me like this a month ago. Why 
not be candid ? " 
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" I have been candid, I acknowledge 
that I was wrong. I have behaved badly, 
perhaps, but I am honest now. You are 
angry with me to-day, but you will see 
by-and-bye, as I see now, that we both 
made a mistake, that someone else will 
make you happier than I could ever have 
done. Let us part friends, Captain Fair- 
fax! '^ 

** Is that your final answer ? '' 

" Yes,'/ was the just-uttered reply. 

The Captain thought it over for a few 
minutes. 

"Well, Miss Gaythome,'* he said, at 
length, '' I must, of course, allow you to 
be the best judge of your own feelings. I 
can't help thinking you will acknowledge 
by-and-bye that the mistake was made 
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now, not previously. I certainly thought I 
had reason to consider you not indifferent 
to me, but I am not the man to press my 
attentions where they are not wanted. I 
will not trespass further on Mrs. Halliday's 
hospitality." 

*' Good-bye,'' she said, gently, holding 
out her hand half-appealingly, and there 
were tears in her eyes ; he took it for a 
moment, then left her and walked back 
through the village, unheeding the curious 
glances levelled at him. 

And Rachel sat down on the cliff, and, 
with clasped hands and far-away eyes, 
stayed there some time, thinking. Perhaps 
she was, of the two, really the sorer after 
the encounter. He was ruffled and annoyed, 
but Rachel, though he liked her extremely, 
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was not the only woman in the world. 
There were maidens in London, more lovely 
by far, who would gladly be brides to 
Captain Fairfax ; and he was aware of the 
fact. To Rachel her love-dream had been 
very pleasant and absorbing while it lasted, 
and though it had entirely faded now, there 
was a vague longing in her heart, and only 
a consciousness of light behind the mist 
around her. She had done right ; nay, she 
'had taken the only course that was open 
to her, but to where it would lead she could 
not tell. The Rachel of the past had erred 
consciously no more than the Rachel of 
the present did ; but when at last the girl 
•set her face once more towards the Rectory 
she felt that the Rachel who had thought 
to be Captain Fairfax's wife was as far 
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from her to-day as that position she had 
once hoped to fill. 



"sWhy, Rachel, what have you doner 
with Captain Fairfax ? " 

Rachel had entered the house quietly, 
and taken off her hat before she made her 
return known to her aunt. Mrs. Halliday 
spoke jokingly, but the same moment she 
looked up at the girl who was coming into- 
the room, and noticed how grave and quiet 
she looked, differing more than was easily 
definable from the gay and restless damsel 
who brought an atmosphere of London 
society into the village parsonage a fort- 
night ago. 

*' Is anything the matter, Rachel ?" 
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" I am to make his apologies, Aunt 
Alice ; he has gone." 

" Gone, child ! How is that ? He didn't 
seem to be in a hurry. You haven't 
quarrelled, Rachel, surely ? '' 

" I hope not," Rachel said. '' I did not 
want to do that." 

" Rachel ! " cried her aunt, dropping her 
work and staring at the girl, whose colour 
and eyes would have done no credit to- 
Gatby just then. " It isn't possible that 
you have refused him ! " 

'' Yes, auntie." 

"What could you have been thinking 
of ! To throw away such a chance ! 
You can't mean it ? There has been 
a quarrel, and he will be back again ? You 
could not possibly intend it for a final 
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answer. You don't mean that it is all 
over?" 

" Yes, it is all over." 

'* And you have refused a gentleman 
whom your mother had set her heart on for 
your husband. What will she say ? " 

" Auntie/' cried Rachel, going to her 
and kneeling down by her side, and a 
sudden rush of tears coming into the grey 
eyes and half-choking the low voice, ** do 
not you be angry with me ! I shall have so 
much blame to bear, and I want you, at 
least, not to misunderstand me, for it 
was by coming to you I learned to know 
myself." 

Mrs. Halliday softened at the sight 
of Rachel's distress ; but she shook her 
head. 
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" I cannot understand. You will have 
to explain, my dear, if I am to do that.'* 

" There is nothing to explain ; I cannot 
care for him now in the way he wanted 
me to — the way I once fancied I mighty 
and we could never have satisfied one 
another." 

When Rachel offered the same explana- 
tion to her mother, Mrs. Gaythome wrote 
back to ask what would satisfy her if a 
lord's son, with a house in Kensington and 
the handsomest pair of chestnuts in London, 
did not do so. It was not to be wondered 
at that the mother was angry. She had 
worked hard all the season to concentrate 
Captain Fairfax's wandering attentions,, 
and had succeeded, as she thought, sa 
triumphantly, in assuring the future of the 
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-eldest of her four daughters. They were 
very forcible letters that came to Rachel, 
full of upbraiding and bitterness. Ada, 
who was accustomed to be shunted on to 
a siding whenever Rachel could be brought 
out, was especially sarcastic as to Rachel's 
expectations in the matrimonial market. 

*' You must remember, my dear Rachel," 
she wrote, " you are not quite so young as 
you were, though I don't go so far as to 
say you are pass^. This is your third 
season, and you have achieved no very 
remarkable conquest yet, except Captain 
Fairfax; and perhaps would not have 
managed that without mamma's help. So 
unless you have a duke at your feet in 
Gatby I really think your dreams of being 
satisfied are castles in the air, and that 
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jou will be very sorry you threw away 
such luck." 

Mrs. Gaythome spoke even more plainly. 

*' I must confess/' she said, '' that your 
father and I are very much disappointed 
with you. I did not think a daughter of 
mine, brought up as I bring up my 
daughters, capable of such folly, and 
such bad form. I shall have Ada and 
Louise on my hands next season, and I 
cannot certainly neglect them longer on 
account of this freak of yours. Let alone 
the foolishness of this refusal of Captain 
Fairfax, of the reasons for which I must 
beg a clearer account, you will get the 
credit of either being a vulgar flirt or of 
having been jilted. My only hope is that 
with a little tact he may be made to see 
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your conduct was owing to nothing but a- 
girl's shyness." 

Rachel read the letters sadly, and cried 
over them a little, but to retrace her step 
was impossible. If she grieved it wasr 
never because of the decision she had 
made. He who has been blind rarely 
grieves over his restoration to sight, even 
though he finds some things less fair than, 
he had pictured them» 

"Aunt Alice," she said one day, "yoii 
were talking of getting a companion, when 
I went away, to read and talk to you 
in my place. Will you let me stay with 
you for a while and try my best to help 
you ? " 

" Let you, my dear girl ? " said her 
aunt heartily. " You know I should be 
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delighted to have you; I have always 
wanted to have one of you. But you will 
be tired to death of Gatby in another 
month." 

" I do not think so/' Rachel answered. 



K 



CHAPTER IX. 

PRIEST AND PEOPLE. 

Dare to be jast, 
Finn to yoar word and faithful to your trast 
Be brave, be true ; and when your country's laws 
Call you to witness in a dubious cause 
Think it a crime no tears can e'er e£Face 
To purchase safety with compliance base. ^ 

It was while Rachel was being flooded 
with reproach and reprimand from her 
home that the smuggling trials took place. 
'Mr. Halliday was so far interested in them 
as to attend the court, seeing that nothing 
had transpired in connection with the 
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Moabite stone lately ; and on the first 
day he came home in a remarkably excited 
condition. 

" Can you believe it, Alice ! " he ex- 
claimed. " I will never trust one of my 
parishioners again! Jim and Edward 
Berridge have been put on their trial, 
with Morgan and the others, and the 
evidence against them is black as can 
be!'' 

''The Berridgesl Never! Oh, it must 
be a trumped-up story, got together by 
the other lads out of spite. They are the 
most respectable people in the parish." 

*' Then, my dear, all the parish deserves 
six months' hard labour, which is very 
likely a fact. The case against them is 
perfectly clear, and they will be convicted 
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next week as sure as they are guilty. They 
are all remanded till the 22nd." 

" Poor Kezia ! " said Mrs. Halliday,. 
sympathetically. "What a terrible blow 
for her! She was always so proud of 
their character.'' 

Rachel had less pity for the injured 
innocence of Kezia. She was much in-^ 
terested in the news, though naturally it 
was not so great a shock to her as to the 
Rector and his wife, who had regarded 
the Berridges for ten years as pattem 
people. 

'* From whom did the evidence against 
them come ? " she asked. 

" Oh, half-a-dozen quarters. Latimer, I 
am sorry to say, embroiled himself still 
further in the affair, and made things black 
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for the lot. It will be a wonder if they 
don't retaliate upon him some time. I 
cannot see, really, what part it is of a 
clergyman's duty to voluntarily gain the 
ill-will of the people." 

" It is unwise/' said Mrs. Halliday. 

" Unwise ! I think it would have been 
more suited to his cloth if he had held his 
peace." 

" Don't you think they ought to be 
punished ? " asked Rachel. " The innocent 
might have suffered if the guilty had 
escaped." 

" Oh, of course they should be punished. 
That is quite a different matter, Rachel. I 
have no intention of looking on smuggling 
leniently ; it's as bad as poaching, in my 
opinion. But it is lawyers' business. A 
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clergyman's duty is to live in peace with 
mankind." 

** You have always done that," said his 
wife. 

" I do not see how clergymen can live at 
peace with sinners," said Rachel, at the 
same moment. 

" I pride myself on having as clear ideas 
of right and wrong as any man,'' the Rector 
somewhat peremptorily asserted. " I would 
certainly not have done what Latimer did 
afterwards. He asked for the fellows ta 
be admitted to bail, and offered to find 
surety himself." 

'' And was it allowed ? '* 

" Certainly not. They would have been 
at their old trade, and probably decamped 
before the time was up. He supposed they 
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would look after their boats and nets, and 
the rest of it And I would not give much 
for Latimer's place ; if he is wise he will be 
out of Gatby when these men are out of 
prison, if not before.'' 

*' Do you think," Rachel said in low 
tones, " any threats have been used towards 
him ? " 

She wanted to know whether he had told 
of the plot which took him to Sol Morgan's 
cottage. 

" No, no, they are not Fenians. What 
odd ideas you have, Rachel ! But they 
will make it uncomfortable for him ; and 
what is the use of an unpopular parson ? " 

When Rachel next met Mr. Latimer she 
stopped him and spoke about the trials. 
The men had been convicted then, and he 
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was busy getting help for those dependent 
on their labour. 

" Could I assist at all ? " she asked, 
eagerly. '* I might collect or do something, 
perhaps." 

" Thank you, I should not think of tak- 
ing your time/' he answered. " I fear M n 
Halliday scarcely approves the scheme." 

"My time?" said Rachel "My time 
is of no value ; I wish it were. If you 
would help me to do some little good with 
it, I should be grateful." 

" It is very good of you to interest your- 
self in Gatby," he said, a little formally. 
" I understood from Mrs. Halliday that your 
visit was to be a very short one ; that you 
were not likely to be spared by your London 
friends for long." 
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" Things have altered. I do not know 
how long I shall stay now/' she said. 
" Don't you think I might get up a concert 
in Lethington ? " 

He smiled. A concert in aid of im- 
prisoned smugglers was scarcely to be in- 
cluded in his plans. 

*' What is wanted," he answered, *' is but 
a little, quietly given, to keep old Sol Mor- 
gan out of the workhouse while his grand- 
son is in prison, and to assist with work, if 
possible, Joe Bagster's wife. You see 
there is nothing heroic or interesting in the 
case, Miss Gaythome." 

" I am so ignorant about all these things," 
said she, in a tone that was very humble 
for Rachel Gaythome. " I shall know 
Jbetter by-and-bye. Perhaps my aunt could 
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help Mrs. Bagster. Mr. Latimer/' she- 
asked, suddenly, " are you yourself going 
to leave Gatby ? " 

" Why should you expect me to do so ? " 
he asked in reply, somewhat sharply. 

*' Can you work among these rough, 
coarse-natured fisher folk any longer after 
all that has happened ? '' 

" I shall stay while I can,*' he said, 
slowly. " While I have the opportunity to* 
work here." 

Then he looked at her with a smile — ^and 
though the Rev. Miles was by no means a 
handsome man, he had, in common with 
many other plain-featured people, a pecu- 
liarly pleasant smile — and added — 

" Did you think I should be frightened^ 
Miss Gaythome ? " 



CHAPTER X. 

BENEATH THE SURFACE. 

It is a law severe, a law supreme, 
Old as the world, and as fatality, 
That men must be baptized in suffering. 
Tears are the dew that quickens human hearts. 

Two months passed, and Rachel Gay- 
thome was still at Gatby. The Gaythome 
family had spent six lively weeks at the 
Brighton of the north ; but they made no 
secret of the fact that they were better 
pleased Rachel should remain where she 
was. She had been regarded as the 
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<:leyerest and most promising of the girls ; 
but she had banished herself from society 
by her own incredible folly, and in banish- 
ment she had best remain. They were 
^lad to have her off their hands, and it 
seemed that a winter in Gatby would be the 
severest and most appropriate punishment 
she could have. 

Rachel herself did not appear to regard 
it in that light. She was well content to 
stay where she was ; and if Ada's volumi- 
nous letters — in which the brightest side of 
her gaieties was not unnaturally dwelt upon 
— sometimes caused an involuntary sigh or 
a regretful thought, they were but transi- 
tory emotions. To Rachel Gaythorne life 
had suddenly come to mean something 
more than parties, new dresses, and flirta- 
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tions, consummated by white satin and 
orange blossoms, St. George's, and the 
consequent attainment of a position and 
wealth which would ensure a continuance 
of these joys in yet greater abundance. 

Mrs. Halliday, who had not found the 
fishing village very lively, although she had 
never complained, was delighted to have the 
girl's companionship; and her sympathy 
with the conduct she yet could not under- 
stand was the kinder that she was content 
to be in partial darkness for a while, trust- 
ing to time to bring out the truth more 
clearly. It did not appear to be, as she 
had at first imagined, a lovers' quarrel, and 
Mrs. Gaythome had no right to insist on 
Rachel's acceptance of a man she did not 
love. Mrs. Halliday, in her lonely par- 
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nonage, retained far more, it will be seen, 
of the romance of youth than was possessed 
by her sister living in London on a limited 
income, with three marriageable daughters 
and a fourth in the schoolroom. 

The Rector betrayed no curiosity what- 
ever. He was very fond of his wife, and 
^lad that she should have a companion, 
seeing that so much of his time was claimed 
by science ; and to show his goodwill to- 
ward Rachel, he allowed her to copy out 
his manuscript for the Lithologist. 

And Rachel stayed on in Gatby, that 
had seemed to her, only a few weeks ago, 
so dull and wretched a place, and was very 
happy. There were no concerts, theatres, 
parties, no shopping, in the London sense 
of the word, no agitations about dress, no 
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invitations to write or accept, or afternoon 
tea and tennis, things which had absorbed 
the largest share of her life and thoughts 
hitherto. Yet she was happier now than 
then. You could tell that by looking at 
lier. Her eyes had lost an eager restless- 
ness which had characterised them, and 
had gained a new soft, slightly wistful, 
light, and her cheeks,. which had sometimes 
been made to redeem the paleness bom of 
late hours with just the merest touch of 
rouge, began to glow with a tinge of natural 
colour — the gift of the sea-breezes. 

She had become a favourite with Gatby 
folk, for, rough fisher people though they 
were, a girVs fair face and gentle voice 
told. She said she wanted to study Gatby 
ways, and she took to visiting among the 
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cottagers more often perhaps than any lady 
had ever visited them before, oftener, cer- 
tainly, than Mrs. Halliday had cared lo- 
go- 

*' They are such a rough lot, my dear,'* 

she told Rachel. " They do not want you. 
I cannot understand their ways, nor they 
mine, so I just send them help when they^ 
are ill, and that sort of thing, and don't 
bother them otherwise." 

It was Mrs. Halliday's expedient to go 
armed with soup and jellies when she ven- 
tured into the wildest regions of Gatby, as 
many district-visitors defend themselves 
with tracts, and as she might have gone 
protected with a camphor-bag into a fever- 
stricken locality. 

But Rachel did not bother the people 
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either. She had a naturally large share 
of what has been called the divine gift 
of tact, and a gentle womanliness which 
London drawing-rooms had never dis- 
covered, nor ever would. 

'* She don't come poking and prying 
around like most of them," said one of the 
women, talking over the young lady as she 
often was talked over among neighbours. 
" She just comes as if she was mak- 
ing a call on one of her own sort, and 
treats one just as if one was as good as 
herself." 

" Well," responded a strong-minded 
matron, with her arms a-kimbo, "she 
needn't come to see me if she didn't. 
I'll have none of your patronising ways. 
But, there, to be fair by Miss Rachel, she's 
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never tried it on, and she's a bonny lass. 
How long'U she be staying ? " 

"Maybe till Christmas. Ay, the chil- 
dren'U miss her when she's gone ; they just 
doat on her. She'd best make a match 
with Curate." 

The woman said this with a conscious 
air of throwing down the gauntlet, for she 
had stood by the Rev. Miles, and been one 
of his most devoted disciples, while her com- 
panion had lost no opportunity to speak ill 
of him. 

*' Well," came the deliberate reply, " they 
might do worse ; he's not so bad." 

Unknown to, unsuspected by, either, 
Latimer was gaining ground by Rachel's 
popularity. The people had soon learned 
that Rachel would not have him spoken of 
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in her presence but with respect, and that 
her own respect for him was intense ; that 
his will was her law. It had smoothed his 
path greatly during the past two months. 
One of the girls in the group began to 

giggle. 

" We'll be having a wedding," she said. 

" Hold your tongue ! " cried a woman, 
sharply ; " and look to your own concerns. 
Miss Rachel's not one of the kind to be 
prated about, and as for parson it's not 
marrying he's thinking about, nor ever will 
be, I doubt." 

And no thought of marriage ever troubled 
Rachel's mind or interfered with her peace 
in that brief tranquil time. H-er new plea- 
sures and the discovery of her new exis- 
tence she owed to Latimer, and she was 
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content in return to sit at his feet as some 
enthusiast might have sat at the feet of 
Saint Francis d'Assisi. He was not much- 
different to her from the stern, uncompro- 
mising Miles Latimer he seemed to others, 
but once — just once — she had a glimpse of 
the nature beneath. 

A sick parishioner had refused to see 
him, and had sent the rude message tell- 
ing him so by her child. 

*' Mother says she's got a doctor for 
what's wrong with her, and for the rest 
she's no worse than her neighbours. She'lF 
have nowt of parsons and their talk till 
she's dying, and not you then. She don't 
believe, she says, in them as come about 
to spy poor folk and send them to jail ! " 

Latimer said nothing. He turned away 
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and walked out to the lonely cliffs. It was 
only a little thing, but it came upon several 
other checks, and he could have borne it 
i)etter from anyone than from a child. 

Rachel, who was visiting a neighbour- 
•ing cottage, had heard the rebuff, and 
caught the look on his face; and she 
followed him. 

" Mr. Latimer," she said, gently, " you 
have been to see Mrs. Shipley?" 

The change on his face from the steady 
determination that the firm mouth and un- 
flinching eyes usually expressed, almost 
startled her as he turned. Despondency 
and dejection had usurped its place. 

" It is no use," he said, quietly. '* I can 
do no good. I do not know how to reach 
the people, I cannot touch their hearts.. I 
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might as well make room for someone who 
will, at least, be allowed within their houses. 
And yet I had hoped to help them ; I 
wanted to know their lives, and share their 
troubles ; but they will not have me, they 
will not believe that I wish them well. You 
once asked me if I was going to leave 
Gatby ; it is the best thing I can do." 

*' No, you must not ; we could not spare 
you," said Rachel. " Mrs. Shipley is not 
Gatby. You must not think of the peevish 
words of a sick woman." 

" They only spoke plainly what others 
think ; they are only the echo of the feeling 
all round. I am further from understanding 
them, or being understood, than on the day 
when I came. Perhaps I have been wrong ,- 
I dwelt too much on justice, and had too 
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little consideration for their trials and tempt- 
ations ; yet God knows I did think of 
them every hour. I would have gone to 
prison myself gladly to keep those lads 
out." 

'^ It was best they should go ; if they 
had not been punished they would have 
gone on to worse." 

" I fancied so. I have had a little know- 
ledge of kindness without justice, but 
perhaps I have forgotten too much the 
difference between justice and severity. I 
had. a brother, six years older than myself, 
a bright, high-spirited fellow, who got into 
bad company while quite a lad, and after 
several minor freaks had been left un- 
punished, forged his father's name to a 
cheque. My father was generous and 
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kind-hearted, and he excused this, too, on 
the ground of high spirits. He died just 
after having got his son into a flourishing 
business house, where he hoped he might 
rise in time to be partner ; but my mother 
was left unprovided for, because her husband 
had lent money and backed bills for an im- 
provident friend who now went bankrupt- 
The son, who should have been her help 
and comfort, got tired of his sober life, 
falsified his account books, and absconded 
to France ; we made up the money some- 
how, and the thing was hushed up, but it 
killed his mother; they called her illness 
consumption, but it was a broken heart, 
broken with grief for her bright, handsome 
son's fall. He followed her a few months 
later, his health shattered by dissipation ; I 
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^as with him then, and his last words to 
me were that his father's foolish kindness 
had ruined him. That is my family history," 
Latimer added, a little bitterly. " No one 
but you has ever heard it, and I have no 
right to trouble you with such stories.'' 

" I am very grateful for your confidence," 
Rachel answered. 

'* I think the past has made me harsh and 
hard, and sometimes I get hopeless. I sup- 
pose times of depression come to all of us ; 
life would scarcely be of this world without 
them." 

" I fancied you never felt them," said 

Rachel. '' You always seem so prepared 

and so resolute. You must not think badly 

of Gatby, Mr. Latimer ; I have been into 

almost every cottage in the place, and I 
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know how the people speak of you, how 
they look forward — nearly all of them — to 
your visits, how they repeat your w^ords,. 
and value your help. They do not know 
themselves how great your influence is, 
but it is felt, and by-and-bye it will brings 
forth fruit." 

Yes, a better harvest than even Rachel 
hoped. But the sowing-time was to be 
shorter than either guessed. 

That was the one insight Rachel Gay- 
thome ever had into Latimer's inner self,, 
beyond the man whom all Gatby might 
know by his life, and work, and words ;. 
and it was afforded to no one else. She 
had found him in an unguarded moment, 
when he could not conceal his sadness 
from the girl's sweet sympathy. But he? 
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did not change to Gatby ; and when he and 
Rachel next met he was the reserved^ 
grave Curate, a little stern, a little unbend- 
ing, the same Rev. Miles Latimer as of 
old. 



CHAPTER XL 

BLACK BAY. 

Revenge, which still we find 
The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. 

Autumn had changed the trees, the flowers 
were almost over, and the time had come 
when in most years the equinoctial gales 
beat furiously on Gatby, and lashed the 
wild waves against the sentinel rocks. But 
the end of October was reached, and still 
there was sunshine and calm. Old fisher- 
men shook their heads and said the storms 
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would be the worse when they came, but 
Gatby was enjoying a second summer 
seldom granted her. The dry leaves still 
clung to the branches, fluttering in every 
breeze but falling slowly to the ground 
beneath ; and the red roofs of the fishing- 
hamlet among the golden-russet trees, lit 
by the mellow sunshine that shone on the 
blue water and the cliffs, would have been 
the delight of an artist. 

Rachel was looking back at the pictur- 
esque scene one day as she walked along the 
shore, and its beauty stole into her heart to 
deepen the peacefulness there, but only as 
beauty must impress the minds open to its 
influence, not consciously to herself. Not 
one of Rachel's thoughts was just then 
occupied with aesthetic joys, for human 
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beings are, after aU that can be said ior 
scenic charmSi of closer concern to most of 
us than is a sky or a tree. Rachel had a 
pleasant message entrusted to her that 
afternoon, and she was longing to deliver 
it. It had not been given to her very 
graciously, it was not what it might 
have been, but such as it was it was wel- 
come. 

" Well, you can tell Mr. Latimer if you 
like " — it was Mrs. Shipley who had spoken 
— *' that I was less civil than I might have 
been when he called last. I daresay he 
was angry, for he ain't been since." 

" Not angry, only sorry," said Rachel ; 
'* and he has kept away because he thought 
you would not receive him as a friend." 

" Well," said the woman again, rest- 
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lessly, " the children misses him. I was a 
bit rough, like enough I said more than 
what I meant, it's my way; I can't help 
thinking of Jenny Bagster and her baby, 
but she says it ain't his fault." 

" And may I tell him your door will be 
open next time he passes, and that you are 
sorry for what you said ? *' 

" Put it how you like. He needn't go to 
Barton's and Trowbridge's, and pass here 
as if we'd got the .plague." 

Rachel knew how to translate the 
woman's impatient words, and how to take 
the message to Mr. Latimer, and she had 
gone straight from the cottage to the 
shore. She knew by this time that he 
liked to walk by the sea in quiet, book in 
hand, when the sun was sinking slowly, 
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and far away in his old parish the bells 
were ringing for evensong. 

And to Rachel the message was linked 
with more than the meaning conveyed by 
its words, linked with the memory that for 
one half-hour this same woman's words 
had broken down Latimer's strength and 
faith, and given Rachel the precious privi-^ 
lege of confidence and sympathy. 

She walked nearly a mile along the coast: 
without seeing the Curate, and was about 
to turn back and wait until she should meet 
him on another day, when three boys 
coming out from among the rocks were 
brought face to face with her. 

"Have you seen Mr. Latimer?" she 
asked them. 

She knew them all; they were Silas 
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Berridge, Jesse Morgan, and Tom Marri- 
son. 

Jesse, with averted eyes, was already- 
edging past her. Silas, more directly in 
her path, answered her question with 
another. 

''What, to-day ?" 

" Yes, this afternoon." 

"How should we have seen him ? We've 

only this minute come here — come down 
the cliff right along there, see. What 

should parson be doing up here ? " 

" Mr. Latimer might have passed you ; 

he often comes here in an afternoon to 

read. Jesse, have you seen him ? " 

But Jesse was climbing up the cliff*s 

face with the agility of a goat, and turned 

a deaf ear to the enquiry. Rachel's quick 

M 
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eyes rested on the faces of the other lads, 
and saw more there than she could read. 
She looked steadily at Silas. 

" You are telling me a lie about some- 
thing," she said, calmly. " You have been 
doing what you are ashamed to tell, and 
are afraid to see either me or Mr. Latimer." 

" I ain't." 

" Then give me a direct answer. What 
have you been doing ? " 

"Walking on the sand, like yourself," 
answered Silas, glibly. " And looking for 
winkles, and we've come straight along, 
and if you go any further where you are 
going you'll be caught by the tide." 

The youngest urchin. Tommy Marrison, 
began to giggle, 

Jesse had failed in his effort to scale the 
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cliff, and slid quickly down to listen from a 
safe distance to the conversation. Now 
he drew nearer, and clutched Tommy by 
the shoulder. 

"Hold your noise, you young fool ! " he 
said, '^ or Miss Rachel '11 think you're a 
born softy.'' 

But Rachel, still dissatisfied, was not 
content to end the interview yet awhile. 

" Tommy, tell me the truth," she said. 
" What mischief have you been up to ? " 

" We ain't been up to none," answered 
Tommy, desperately, twisting himself from 

the elder lad's grasp. " But we've seen 
Curate. He's reading or sommat from a 
book in Black Bay, and tide'll be up higher 
than what he thinks for afore he gets 
out." 
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Rachel started back, and her hand fell 
from the boy's arm. 

" What do you mean ? '' she cried, 
sharply. " Do you mean that the tide will 
be up in the bay this afternoon ? " 

"Yes,'' said Silas, boldly, whilst Tommy 
wriggled and grinned. '* And he'll wish he 
knew how to swim, I can tell yer." 

The girl turned deadly white, and her 
figure swayed an instant. The lads were 
half-frightened. 

" It won^t hurt him," Jesse put in. 
*' It'll only scare him a bit, and teach him 
to leave folks alone. I'd have told him the 
truth if it hadn't been for Pete. But he 
won't hurt." 

" Serve him right if he is. Can't he 
look after hisself ? " said Silas. 
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" If Mr. Latimer is in any danger," 
Rachel said slowly, panting for breath still, 
"*' you will know some time that this was the 
darkest day of your lives. How dared you 
think you could, or might try to, frighten 
such a man as he is. You may thank 
Heaven I was in time to save you from your 
folly ! " 

She would have passed them to go on 
swiftly towards Black Bay, but the lads 
stopped her way. 

*' You musn't go ! " cried Jesse. " You 
can't get on. Miss Rachel ; it's too late. 
You couldn't get back." 

" I will try," said Rachel. " If there 
is no danger for hin, there is none for 



me." 



" He ain't you," said Silas sullenly* ^' I 
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ain't going to let you go. He ought to a' 
learned to swim/' 

" I shall go," said Rachel firmly and 
clearly. " If I cannot get back and if there 
is danger, you will know that you have sent 
me, and if I cannot return before the tide 
is up to-night you had better get a boat." 

She went on swiftly past them without 
another word or look. The boys stood still 
and stared after her. A sudden fear of 
what they had done, a sudden horrible 
knowledge of what might happen, came 
over them ; but careless and revengeful as 
they were, it remained to be seen whether 
the knowledge could force from them such 
a confession as could alone take safety to 
Rachel Gaythome and the Rev. Miles 
Latimer. 
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Rachel sped on her way with flying feet 
and fast-beating pulses. There was a tall 
precipitous cliff which jutted out before the 
bay could be reached and effectively shut 
it off from communication during high tide. 
Already the water came splashing up over 
Rachel's boots. From this it was further 
than she had calculated to the pretty mini- 
ature bay — a half-circular recess among 
the rocks — where Latimer stood leaning 
against the vertical chalky wall, reading. 

" Mr. Latimer, come back at once ! " 
cried Rachel. " The tide is coming up 
and soon you will not be able to getaway." 

He closed his book and came forward to 
meet her. 

" It will not come up here to-day, I am 
assured," he answered. " Silas Berridge 
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told me all the particulars of the tide's 
peculiarities for to-day most minutely/' 

" Never mind what Silas said/' answered 
Rachel. " Come out at once. Don't 
doubt me please, Mr. Latimer. I have 
come on purpose to tell you." 

She was already retracing her steps, 
trusting to him to follow, and he did so, 
with only a few words of reply. But when 
he reached Rachel's side and the sentinel 
cliff was once more in view, the simple 
thanks he was about to utter died on his 
lips. He saw then what her coming had 
meant ; and both of them stood a moment, 
stricken silent by the merrily leaping white 
crests of the waves. 

The way was impassable. 



CHAPTER XIL 

MILES LATIMER'S VICTORY. 

We live in deeds not years, in thoughts not breaths ; 
In feelings not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feeb the noblest, acts the best. 

Rachel was the first to recover herself, 
though her fears went far deeper than her 
<:ompanion's. He was thinking only of 
Rachel's temporary distress. 

*' Well, we shall be prisoners now," she 
tried to announce cheerfully, " until the 
tide goes down." 
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" And I am to blame for your imprison* 
ment," he said. " My thoughtlessness has 
brought this about and made you suffer for 
your kindness.'' 

" Brought what about ? " said Rachel, 
smiling, but watching him closely. " Do- 
you expect anything dreadful will happen ? " 

"It is bad enough that you should be 
kept out in this bleak place for an hour 
after sundown in return for your considera- 
tion. You ought not to have ventured, 
Miss Gaythome, if you had any doubt that 
you could get back." 

" I did doubt it, but—" 

" But yet you came ? " 

" There might have been a chance ; I 
could not let that slip, and I told the 
boys — " 
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She broke off abruptly. She could not 
bear yet to tell him all that had happened, 
or all she feared — to tell him that Gatby 
lads had done this, that she came because 
she did not think they would, but for this, 
help him, and that in truth she expected 
help would be needed. 

" What did you tell the boys ? " he asked 
eagerly. " Someone knows that you are 
here, then?'* 

" Oh yes," she answered lightly. "I told 
them I should go to look for you, and that 
if I did not turn up again soon they had 
better bring a boat and look for me ! " 

He detected the false ring of her gaiety. 

" Had you reason to suppose," he asked 
quietly, "that a boat would really be 
necessary." 
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" Not necessary, I hope ; but there will 
be a rather high tide and we shall perhaps 
be kept here some tijne. I hoped we should 
have been able to get away." 

He looked into her face suddenly. The 
half smiling lips were quivering, the ey^s 
were averted from him, were wide open, 
and seemed gazing at the sea with a mute 
appeal to the vast expanse of waters. He 
saw it all, and he could scarcely trust him- 
self to speak. 

" Why did you come?" he said almost 
sternly. "Why did you not send one of 
the boys? You ought not to have come 
yourself." 

" Oh, I wanted to see you," she answered 
readily. " I have a message for you from 
Mrs. Shipley. She wants you to go and 
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see her ; she wonders if you can forgive her 
rudeness and will go inside her house again." 

Womanlike, she would conceal the 
thoughts nearest her. If, as his tone told 
her, she had betrayed anything of them, 
she could hide the rebels again deeper 
than ever, until he should fancy he had 
been deceived. She felt her news was 
pleasant, and guessed instinctively that the 
eagerness with which it was told would 
reassure him. She did not want to tell 
him that it would be hours before they 
were released if the boat did not come, and 
that the waves would soon be deep on the 
dry ground where they stood. 

Her efforts succeeded. Talking of Mrs. 
Shipley the two walked slowly back to 
Black Bay. 
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" The people are learning to know you 
better, Mr. Latimer," she said. '' I shall not 
feel so afraid now of you deserting them." 

He hesitated. 

" I hope I should not have deserted 
them," he said, slowly. '' I hoped to live 
their ill-feeling down." 

" And you will." 

He was silent. 

" Now don't let me interrupt your read- 
ing," she went on. *' I did not come to do 
that. If I am a fellow-prisoner for a little 
while I will be a very quiet one. What 
have you done with your book ? " 

He still held it in one hand, keeping the 
place where he had been reading. She 
watched him open it in answer to her re- 
quest. It was an Italian Testament. 
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*' Do you know Italian ? " she asked, in 
surprise. " I learned it once ; they gave 
tne some Italian songs to learn, and . I 
would not sing words I did not under- 
stand.'* 

^M do not know it,'' he said, " I am 
learning." 

^* I did not think people learned Italian 
now-a-days," she said. " I wonder if I can 
recollect what I knew." 

And looking over his arm she read the 
soft, sweet words on the open page. 

They stood together against the cliff 
and read through the chapter, each help- 
ing the other in the difficulties of transla- 
tion. He had been absorbed by it, by the 
study of the familiar book in a language 
which now was interesting him very deeply, 
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and his thoughts were soon again distracted 
from the present. Rachel, too, found the 
occupation pleasant, and was not sorry to 
have her mind diverted. Neither of them 
in their far retreat noticed how swiftly the 
dark waters stole up, how twilight was 
deepening, and time passing by. He was 
the first to speak of it^ but Rachel's eyes 
had strayed to the advancing waves again 
and again, and she was wondering how 
soon the foremost one would touch their 
feet. He was still not alarmed, only 
anxious for Rachel. 

"When does the tide turn?" he said. 
*' I thought it never came so far into this 
bay.'' 

" Not often," she answered, quietly. " It 
is one of the autumn tides to-day. They 
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would not tell me, and I could not be cer- 
tain at first, but I am afraid the tide will 
not go down just yet." 

Her voice, despite her efforts at control, 
shook a little, and her face was pale to the 

lips. Her eyes were again on the sea, 
that was coming on and on with rush and 

ripple, seeming the crueller that it was so 

calm. The moon was rising and the faint 

silver light began to tinge the waves. This 

time he could read the look on her face more 

plainly ; he had thought before merely that 

it was a dreary imprisonment by the tide 

she had feared, but now a sudden terror 

clutched at his heart. 

'' Do you suppose," he asked, with no 

outward sign of alarm, ** that the water 

ever comes to the cliffs ? I do not think 

N 
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it does, Miss Gaythome, but the wretched- 
ness of this is bad enough for you." 

" It will not be up for some time at 
least/' Rachel answered ; " and I am 
not wretched. I thought when I came I 
should very Ukely have had time ... I 
thought that to anyone alone it would seem 
more terrible . . . and ... I could not 
bear to think that you were in danger, Mr. 
Latimer.*' 

She did not look at him ; she could not ; 
but he saw the wild piteous light in her 
eyes. And a passionate cry was wrung 
from him. 

*' Good God ! and you have risked this 
for me ! Rachel, why did you do it ? My 
life did not matter, it could not be long, 
but you . . ." 
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His agony brought back her courage. 

" There is hope for us yet," she said, 
quietly. '* And if there were not, a life is 
to be measured by what it is worth, not 
by what its length may be.** 

For the moment their positions seemed 
reversed. Hers was the steady tranquillity, 
his the impetuous cry. It was only for a 
moment, only while the first thought was 
brought to him of her young vigorous life 
linked with danger, and that danger in- 
curred through him. One glance up the 
overhanging cliff and at the ever closer- 
drawing water showed him how real was the 
peril. On a ledge of the rock four feet 
from the ground was a scrap of sea-weed, 
still moist. He knew it all now. The 
next minute his presence of mind and 
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his faith returned to hinii and were lost no 
more. 

They strained their eyes through the 
rising mist, trying to discern some faint 
glimpse of hope ; there was nothing in sight 
but the tossing, restless dark water, rushing 
forward and backward, and stiir^^coming 
nearer and nearer. Then he drew her gently 
to the farthest recess of the bay, and turn- 
ing resolutely away from the sea, they went 
back to their old employment. It is hard 
for men and women confronted suddenly 
by the idea of death in the midst of life, to 
speak of it. Latimer, clergyman as he 
was, had seen death in many forms, and 
comforted departing souls in their last 
struggles to be free from their earthly shells, 
and found no terror in facing it for him- 
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self, yet for the bright giri in her health and 
strength beside him it seemed an unknown 
mystery. But they took refuge from their 
own thoughts and read on together, until 
the dusk made it impossible, the soft Italian 
syllables, the sweet story of old* 

And relentlessly the waves crept up, 
higher, nearer, darker- The water was 
ovfer their feet now, and a sudden swirl 
and rush of a greater billow made Rachel 
stagger for an instant and cling to Latimer's 
strong arm. 

She uttered an involuntary cry. He held 
her more firmly. 

" Are you frightened ? '* he asked, gently. 

" No,'' she said, steadily. " Not with 
you." 

That was the darkest time. Two minutes 
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kter the sense of imminent death was past. 
There was a distant shout, a half-hysterical 
cry from Rachel, a loud answering word 
from Latimer, and help was nigh. A 
boat came into sight round the cliffs. One 
struggle with the swift water and it was 
baulked of its prey, and they were safe 
within the little craft. 

Rachel, the strain and the terror over, 
fainted, and could only creep on shore and 
trust herself into the hands of her fright- 
ened and excited uncle and aunt. Latimer 
set off to walk home to his lodgings. 
Rachel could not speak, but she held out 
both hands to him as he was going, and 
he took and pressed them. 



A night of shifting dreams and wild 
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phantasmagoria, now of a sea fierce and 
raging, now full of peace and restfulness ; 
and in the morning the incidents of the 
previous day had lost their vividness. 
Returning daylight and sunshine, and the 
blessed consciousness of safety from hurt 
and harm, soothed the shuddering remem- 
brance of what might have been. She 
longed, yet dreaded, to see Latimer again, 
but all day he did not come near the house. 
She was not sufficiently recovered to 
venture out ; perhaps he too, despite his 
tall, strong frame, was not able to 
return to his parish duties, still less to 
take the long walk to the Parsonage. 
In the afternoon the Rector walked 
down to Gatby, and called to see 
how his Curate fared. He brought 
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back tidings of him to his wife and 
niece. 

'' Latimer has taken a little cold, and 
thinks he is best indoors ; be all right 
to-morrow, most likely. Inquired very 
anxiously after you, Rachel ; and seemed 
to think he has himself to blame for the 
very unpleasant affair, which is true enough, 
and I couldn't deny it," 

'^ You told him I was well, quite well ? " 
said Rachel, eagerly. 

" Oh, yes, I ""said you would soon be all 
right, and he seemed greatly relieved. Pro- 
bably be up to see you to-morrow. He 
has been out this morning as far as Mrs. 
Shipley's.^ 

But the next day passed, and then the 
news came that Mr. Latimer was worse. 
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\i He had sent for the doctor, and been 

ordered to stay indoors and submit to be 
£ directed for a while. Rachel went down 

on the third day to his lodgings with Mrs. 
Halliday. Mrs. Halliday was full of advice, 
and remedies, and recipes, longing to 
bring medicines and foods of her own 
devising. 

'* Mr. Latimer's asleep just now, ma'am. 
He hasn't been up to-day. But Til tell 
him you called," said the landlady. ''He 
was mortal uneasy about Miss Rachel." 

It was only a couple of mornings later 
that a girl came up in haste to the Parson- 
age ; she was the daughter of the land- 
lady, and was half-crying. Mr. Latimer 
had, been worse last night ; the doctor could 
do nothing, inflammation had set in ; they 

O 
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never dreamed he was so bad. Would the 
Rector come up ? 

But before the Rector was there, Miles 
Latimer's soul had reached the Better 
Land. 

Afterwards the doctor told the truth in 
professionally calm style to Rachel Gay- 
thome. She was almost a stranger in 
Gatby, her acquaintance with the Curate 
was probably not great. 

" His lungs were so weak, I knew he 
was not likely to get over it, and he knew 

« 

it himself from the first. He could not 
have had a long life, you know ; he was 
going out to Italy before the winter set in, 
and had an idea of taking up a mission 
appointment there. It was his only chance. 
He asked me to give this to you, my dear 
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Miss Gaythome ; that was one of his last 

« 

requests." 

It was the Italian Testament. 

Rachel took it dry-eyed, and when she 
was alone she kissed it with tender, 
devoted reverence, and fell on her knees in 
a passion of agonised tears. 



Rachel Gaythorne still lives at Gatby ; 

she is still Miss Gaythorne. Her aunt, the 

only person in the world who ever guessed 

aught of her story, understands it but 

dimly, though she is glad to keep the girl 

with her. Rachel is the good angel of 

Gatby; but its canonised saint is Miles 

Latimer. He had not lived down ill-will 
and evil report, but his death had con- 
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quered them at once and for aye. His 
memory is cherished deep in Gatby hearts, 
and is woven in with the very thread of 
Rachel Gaythome's being. 



THE END. 



